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The circle of miseries and crimes, in| below, in order to be happy elsewhere ; 
which hamanity has revolved for so many | but entering deeper into the true spirit of 


swer to that question. 


. ' a 
| centuries, gives a sufficiently distinct an-| the Gospel, we say: For the sake of 


thy happiness in this world and in the 


Meanwhile, who shall be our guide in | other, love and assist thy brethren ; unite 


the study of nature, and by what sign 
shall we distinguish the true law, the 


| 
| 


thy effort with theirs. In vain wouldst 
thou reconcile thy own happiness with 


olive branch of peace, that pledge of the | the sufferings of thy fellows: the desti- 


world’s happiness ? 
Now here is a solemn word : 


| 


nies of all men are so firmly bound to- 
gether, that the happiness of any one of 


‘* Do not to others what you would not;them cannot be complete and durable, 


For six or seven thousand years that | 
4 have them do to you.”’ unless that of all is fully secured. 
But we have also said, that the moral 


| precept implies a belief in natural revela- 


men have built cities and lived together ; 
| ** Do to others as you wish them to do 


in societies, how many codes have been | = 
. unto you. 


promulgated! How many laws, decrees, | 


contradictory prescriptions, have been 
successively sealed with blood! Here in 
the name of God; there in the name of 
men ; by the whims of Princes, by the 
sovereign will of the People ; for despo- 
tism, for liberty. Without attempting a 
description, which the historical recollec- 
tions of the reader can easily supply, are 
there any absurdities, crimes, wrongs, 
conceivable by human intelligence, that 
have not been sanctioned by laws, morals 
and customs?! Is it strange, then, to see 
so many violent reactions, political revo- 
lutions and catastrophes crimsoning with 
blood the annals of the world! 

The true basis of a society is its laws 
and morals ; but what stability can a so- 
cial edifice present, the laws and morals 
of which are arbitrary, contradictory, in- 
cessantly subject to change ; more or less 
the result of ignorance, more or less in- 
Jurious to human nature, opposed to the 
fulfilment of its destiny * 

It is high time to come to an under- 
standing on this point. Is it right and 
proper before making Jaws, to inquire into 
the true nature of man, in order to har- 
monize the law, which is flexible and 
capable with 
which is immutable and sovereign? Or 
must we at once make a law to which, 
nolens volens, nature is to bend and sub- 
mit? 


of modifications, nature 








* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1847, by Jean M. Patisse, in the 


Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massa- 


chusetts, 


| Beautiful 
' find 


as are 
them vague. 


these formulas, 


a precise definition of the law. Yet in 
istudying them with attention, we per- 
ceive that the question of morals is here 


}at least placed on its true ground. 
| ° 

|find here, first, the presentiment of the 
solidarity of the race ; and secondly, the 


dogma of natural revelation. 
Why does the philosopher accept recip- 
rocity alone as the basis of the moral law, 


every individual is a part of a collective 


injure ourselves ; to labor for the general 
interest is to labor for one’s own individ- 


ual interest. And this is so, not only 


forts of his fellow beings. 
It is then in the name of Universal 


moral law. 


moreover it is its guarantee, its moral and 
scientific criterion. 
help thy neighbor, in order to deserve a 


LT 


We do not only say: 


celestial reward ; renounce thyself here 


They seem to be| 
the expression of an instinct, rather than | others to act towards you.”’ 





| 


| 
} 


| 


° ' 
unless it is because his heart reveals to | 





j 
| 


} 


1 | tion. 


‘“Act towards others as you wish 
I feel and 
desire something for myself: thea I have 
within me an instinctive notion of what 
is good and useful to me, and in order to 


We | fulfil towards others the laws of Justice 


and Charity, I have only (according to 
the advice of sages) to listen to that 
internal voice. The collective sum of my 
wishes is, then, the permanent revelation 
of my individual and social destiny. 


Widening the circle of the moral law, 


him that a compact solidarity binds into | and impressed by an unwavering faith inthe 
one all the members of society; that| wisdom of the Creator, Fourier reasoned 


thus : God, in creating a being for a cer- 


being ; so that to injure our neighbor is to | tain purpose, could not give him any other 


desire, or powers, but those in harmony 
with that purpose, for otherwise, there 
would be evident contradiction between 


because man in thus acting satisfies the | the end and the means. That being 
love of justice which God has placed in| then could be happy, that is, enjoy his 
his heart; but also because he sees and | life fully, and attain his destiny, only by 
feels he cannot live, develop his powers, | the 


integral development and _ unre- 


and be happy, without the concurrent ef- | strained use of all his physical, moral, 


and intellectual faculties. 
‘** But,’’ it may be said, ‘* since our fae- 


Sohdarity that the prophets of all ages | ulties reveal to us our destiny, and happi- 
have, although often without being aware | ness is the consequenee of its accomplish- 
of it, summoned humanity to fulfil the | ment, why is it that mankind, with their 
unceasing aspirations towards happiness, 

Thus Solidarity is the religious basis | have not from the beginning progressed in 
of the whole doctrine of Association : | the path, marked out by the hand of God 


What is the cause of all these 
false interpretations of the natural law, 
which mislead humanity, at the expense 
of its tranquillitv? Why is it only step 


himseli? 


i 
' 


NTR en 


CO Te ee Ae nk: meee a 





* 
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suffer- 
ings that man arrives at the knowledge 


by step, by daily conflict and 





of his own nature? 

The study of the Laws of the General | 
Order of things will show us, that the | 
period of Ignorance and Evil in the| 
eareer of humanity must be reckoned 


only as an exception; that itis the early | 


infancy of the race, subject to inevitable 
suffering. 


Nevertheless, we do not deny that 


this initiation through suffering is a se-| 
vere and mysterious law, but also a holy, 


and majestic law; for if on one side, it 


imposes a painful erdeal, on the other it} 


is the sign of the dignity of man, the 


pledge of his liberty. It opens an abyss 


between him and all the other beings, | 


which obey blindly, without conscious- 


ness of purpose, without calculation, the | 


impulses of their organization. But it 
was necessary for man, in order to con- 
form to the designs of Heaven, that he 
should become himself, by degrees, 
through study, the interpreter of his con- 


stitution, and the artizan of his own hap- 


piness. It is fur the attainment of this 


ead, that it has been given him to fathom 
the principles which govern the co-ordina- 
tion of beings, in the sphere of life. 

What part, I ask, would Intellect have 
acted, if attraction alone were sufficient to 
solve the Problem of human Destiny! Is 
it not evident that it is from the united ae- 
tion of these two elements, that the gen- 
eral harmony and the happiness of the 
individual must result? Let us analyze 
earefally the funetion of each: Attraction 
asks, loves, solicits; the Intellect is the 
torch-bearer, the guide; and if Attrac- 
tion is the permanent revelation of des- 
tiny, it is on condition that the Intellect 
shall direct, sustain and strengthen its 
action. 

But it was not enough for Fourier 
to present these special and abstract con- 
siderations, in order to establish bis doc- 
trine, on an axiom, which modifies so 
thoroughly all the philosephieal theories 
of the day. Gifted with a comprehen- 
sive mind, and a soul profoundly reli- 
gious; convinced therefore of the unity 
of system which binds all parts of Crea- 
tion; he has sought in the laws of the 
general life, the confirmation of his mor- 
al theory, and every where found the 


same spring, attraction, leading a}l be-| 


jugs towards the aecomplishment of 


their destiny ; attraction, the principle | 


and cause of the movement and of the 
Harmony ef worlds! 

In the astronomical sciences, all the 
ereative minds of the latter times, Gali- 
leo, Copernicus, Paseal, Roberwal, Kep- 
ler, and so forth, acknowledge attraction 
asthe moving power of the globes that 


revolve in space. Finally Ngwton de 


. | 
fined the law and gave the formula of | the law; and it was necessary that attrac- | 
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that celebrated axiom: Attraction governs | tion, the principle of movement, should 
all things. 'first be ascertained in the inferior 


At the same time, and at the other end | spheres of life, where its aetion is simpler, 
of the chain, we see chemists ascertain-| more rudimental, before the mind could 
ing that molecular attraction is the cause | understand clearly the Idea of Passional 
of the formation and decomposition of Attraction and of all the other attractions 


‘all bodies, drawing them irresistibly to- 
wards the end of their existenee. 

[f we cast our eyes on animated nature, 
‘the unity of Principle shines there with 
no less beauty. In Botany, all the phe- 


nomena of the 


dation, which in some cases takes place 
at great distance, and under such wonder- 


ful circumstances, compel us to acknowl- | 


edge the power of attraction. 
[In another sphere, the careful study of 


‘animals has led the zodlogists to ascer- 


ous attractions which they have called 
Instincts, irresistibly impel all organ- 
ized beings to the performance of the 
functions which compose their individual 
The habits of the 
bee, of the beaver, of the ant, of the 


and collective life. 


markable examples. But in these, the 
impulse partakes already less of fatality, 


attraction is more deeply individualized ; 


moreover, as the destiny of the being | 


becomes more complex, the power which 


counterpoises and directs the attraction, | 


the Intellect, 
with its hierarchical elevation. 
Attractions then assume a nobler char- 
acter. In those of the animals whieh oe- 
cupy the first rank we pereeive instinets 
almost spiritual, such as affection, enthu- 


siasm, pride. 


However, in all animals, the attractive | 


impulse is mostly confined within the 
limits of physiological life; the sensual 
and material instinets, for example, that 


are so powerfully aetive tm the reprodue- 


tion and preservation of their species, 
have still a material character more near- 
ly related to the blindness of the lower 
attractions, than to intelligent passion. 

At last we come to man: he is the 
| king of the world; the hand of God has 
placed him or the highest point of that har- 
|monie chain which unites all terrestrial 
beings; but yet he is no less under the 
law. Attraction is his guide through 
life, only it partakes more of intelligence 





Passion. 


| plex is the destiny of man, and conse- 


/quently what must be the multiplicity of | 


his motives and also how much deeper ts 
‘the individualization of the various ele- 
ments which compose the human Ego 
‘than that of all other creatures ; we shall 


readily understand why it has been more 


difficult to recognize in him the unity of 


Physiological life of 
plants, and particularly those of feeun- 


tain, that a love of nature and spontane-| 


cat, of the horse, and so forth, offer re- | 


than in the inorganic being ; the power of 


increases proportionally | 


‘and liberty, and assumes the name of 


’ ° | 
Now, if we consider how com- | 


‘of the Universe. But once discovered, 
| the identity became so manifest, that it ig 
‘hardly possible to raise against it one 


| . . . 
serious objection. 


We call then by the general term of 
Passional Attraction, the aggregate of 
the motives, desires, native impulses, 
which are found acting in man, as nor- 
mal and constant stimulants; and we call 
/each one of these motives an attraction or 
la passion. 
| The word passion has then with Fou- 
‘rier and his school, a meaning absolutely 
| scientific, well defined, elevated, in no way 
resembling the vague and contradictory 
sense of that word as used in the com- 
In order to render ap- 
parent this distinction, let us pass in re- 
view some of the popular interpretations 
of that word. 


mon language. 


‘*Sometimes Passion means a senti- 
ment, strong or weak, mild or violent, a 
movement or even a mere state of the 
soul. It is thus that fear, hope, joy, 
melancholy, sadness, curiosity, anger, 
hatred, etc., are called passions, in all 
dictionaries, in philosophical works, and 
in common language. 

‘* Sometimes the word Passion is used 
to express bad actions, or the bad results 
of things or actions, as in the following 
phrases: Instead of appeasing hatred, 
and reconciling minds, the press seeks 
He is a 
man abandoned to all passions, to all 


only to stimulate the passions. 
vices. Again the word passion is made 
to mean warmth: Example: This poem, 
this picture, this character is cold, with- 
out life, without passion. Passion in an- 
other phrase will be synonymous with the 
word Love, taken in a general sense. 
Example: the passion for the Arts, the 
passion for glory, the passion for virtue, 
| for the beautiful, for the just, the true. 

| *‘*'The multiplicity of these meanings, 
| the vagueness and even the contradiction 
‘implied in several of them, are proof of 
|the profound darkness, which until new 
has enveloped the nature of the passions, 
| and consequently that of man. 

| ‘*Fourier however, being the first to 
devote himself to the study of the pet 
sional development of Human Nature, 
has extrieated the word Passion from the 
vagueness of the ordinary language, and 
given it a definite and fixed meaning.’’ * 

| Thus hwmnan passions are considered 
by us the natural and primitive forces, 
whence spring the free and spontaneous ac- 
tions of the human being. 


— —_ -—— 


Maifesto of the Associative Schoel 











According to us then, the Passions are 
no more the excesses and vices generally 
designated under that name, than the run- 
ning off the track, or the explosion of a 
locomotive badly managed, is the mov- 
ing principle by which it is propelled. 

The human Will appears to us to be 
the result of two elements: Alt/raction 
and Intelagence ; both equally necessary 
and divine, which ought to harmonize, 
instead of combating each other, as some 
even at this day maintain that they 
must. 

Before investigating the laws of this 
Harmony, let us strengthen with the 
authority of tradition, our fundamental 
dogma: ‘ All the Altractions are good, 
since they are the signs, and the instru- 
ments of our destiny.’’ 

The progressive advance of Humanity 
through ages is summed up in two facts: 
the triumph of man over evil or igno- 
rance, and the gradual recognition of the 
Do we not know, 


ly on the earth a 


human individuality. 
that there existed former 
multitude of ferocious and noxious ani- 
mals, which seemed to be living argu- 
ments in favor of the nee ssity and per- 
manenece of evil? Well, man has, in a 
great degree at least, destroyed these 
dangerous races which disputed with him 
the possession of his domain.— The seas, 
the rivers, the lakes, all these vast sheets 
of water, presented obstacles apparently 
insuperable. But man has overcome 
them al]; he has built bridges over rivers, 
and ships to cross the lakes, seas and 
oceans, which have thus become the most 


commodious means of communication 


between all parts of the Crlobe The 
winds and waterfalls at first seemed as- 
suredly useless things; vet man has con 


verted them into Vaiuaoie propel 
powers. With the compass, man finds 
his way across trackless oceans, and in 


the darkest nights and storms; with a rod 


he has conquert d lightning, and what will 


he not effect by means ofl BE] ‘ctricity ‘— 
Magnetic ‘Telegraph, 


have annihilated tune and space. he 


Steam and the 


Telescope and the Microscope have re- 
vealed the mysteries of the infinitely 
great and the infinitely small. Chemis- 
try has decomposed and recomposed 
bodies. Every thing around us, the apart- 
ments we live in, the food that supports 
us, the garments which protect us against 
the inclemeney of seasons, aj] attest 
loudly the triumph of man over evil. 
( Demo rahe Pacifisue of Nov. 20. 1843.) 

Let us now attempt to show by what 
process the individual has been recognised 
and elevated 

In the sucieties of antiquity, several 
fatal dogmas were crushing under their 
weight the moral werld First, the be 
Hef in an evel priney sharing with the 


spiritual or od the government of the 
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universe ; then, blind fate, controlling the | 


Gods themselves, and torturing humanity 
in its iron grasp; finally the sanction 
given to slavery, so completely in accord- 


ance with all the prevailing notions re- 


specting human destinies, that the deep- | 


est minds of the time, such as Plato and 
Aristotle, did not hesitate to declare it of 
eternal neceasity. 

Christianity broke asunder this fatal 
circle of deceptions and misery. The 
Genius of Evil was at last driven from 
Heaven, and hurled into the depths of 
the abyss. ‘The independence of human 
will was acknowledged ; whence sprung 
the spiritual equality of men, the senti- 
ment of the brotherhood of the race, and 
restoration of the sinner by repentance, 
a belief which implied already a full re- 
cognition of the dogma of the original 
goodness of the elements of the soul. 

Christianity in its conquests over bar- 


hild 


barians, could act on its rude children 


} ] c ] . 
onlv by a display of miracles and sym- 
bols. postponing the devs lopment of its 


hilosophical element, until humanity had 
attained the age of reason and acquired 


the power of reflection. 


As early as the sixteenth century, and 
immediately after the appearance of 
+} f , S  eaumeitel 
works ol ea ig W l connected 


Christian Europe with the traditions of 


antiquity, a profound movement manifest- 
Luther in the religious sphere, 


and soon after Bacon and Descartes in 


that of philosophical stt dies, proclaimed 
the sovereignty of reason, which 
Christianity had until then wisely kept in 


| 
chains, to protect it against its own weak- 
ys 
? 


. ; 
ness during the barbarous period of 


y i the 
dark ag 
‘ 
From that tin sind appeared to 
aa 

l ike AJ s! SI | ( Cle of ideas 
was enlarged in y direction. Scien 
t ie. 3 dis es t nis j recious ele- 
ments to Philosophy, already boldly en- 
raged in the study of first principles; and 
when these materials had formed a new 
synthesis of general Ideas, the eichteenth 
century attempted to appiv them to society, 


the ultimate purpose of all the labors of 


human thought. The Religious and Po- 


litical Theoeraey of Catholicism was 


assailed by Reason, grown powerful un- 
= : 
der ifs infl ‘nee —aA0so0 mon e] 


and feudalism were summoned to surren- 


der in the name of the dignity and of 


the richts of citizens, whieh Philosophy 
had st | ug t 3 | ) ' ' 
velieved, but which wi n fa vea 


in the Christian Co more eiwquently 


i 
than anv where else.* 
Finally, the Freneh Revolution in 
talled that solemn pha which aft | 
Ihe reatest tault with the Socta ctrines 
i (ln man i th \ , ; re 
l L vague LAL \ ! t ‘ i 


contradictory int retations ol thei 
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was merely a new recognition of human 
‘* All the misfortunes of the 


world,’ said the Constituent Assembly, 


sé 


dignity. 


are the result of ignorance and of the 
violation of the rights of man.”’ 

The first word of the new political 
contract based on these innovations was: 
All Frenchmen are equal before the law. 
This was the final and ful] acknowledg- 
ment and confirmation of the civil rights 
of the poor. 

However, there was yet wanting to 
complete the structure, a stone of more 
importance than all those which the labor 
of ages had brought and prepared for the 
edifice. Of what use was it indeed to 
declare the poor man free and equal to 
all other men in civil liberty, so Jong as 


the cause of degradation, misery with its 
retinue of ignorance, vulgarity, vice and 
contempt, was permitted to weigh him 
down to the dust? Yon proclaim me 
free and sound, and you expose me to an 
incurable leprosy! You call me your 
equal, and you leave me to devour at 
vour door the remains of your feasts ! 

What must be done? The work of 
political rehabilitation was just accom- 
plished ; to decree absolute equality was 
to overshoot the mark, and sink deeper 
in the impossible and the arbitrary, than 
any society ever did before ; for what is 
the use of proclaiming Equality, when 
Inequality is the evident, unavoidable law 
of life? 

** Tt would suffice,”* say the radicals of 


} l 


) } . te 
to extend political rights to 


our times, ** 
all.’ Undoubtedly these rights belong 
to all, and our wishes tend to that re- 
form, but so long as all men do not enjoy 
their rights as intelligent beings by re- 
ceiving education, and as free men by 

certainty of obtaining an honorable exist- 
ence by labor, would it not be falling into 

; 


the worst of empiricism ? 


There wis but one way to pr ceed 


safely : to discover the s ces of life as 
well as those of human society, in order 
to accomplish a final rehabilitation, which 
alone could sanction and render effective 
all the others,—the Rehalintiation of Ja- 


or. Who does not perceive that from 


it will spring naturally the political and 


social prerogat ‘ S ot belong t il}? For 
it must be kept in mind that labor, as we 
understand it, includ not only elecant 


_ 


functions, the arts which supply luxury, 


rh 
Nut aiso tne labors wWhien are the calling 
_ : ; : : 
of the peor, tne humbiest, th most Ge- 
} ‘ ° } 
pised, i Li) 1 the mos IS] Sa- 
ble Let us then be k gical If society 
} T 

can not eXist without degrading jabors, 
' 

sia 3 ire re sary to pe in them 
e , 

But by what rigot can we npose ou OUT 
qual before God and man,a fuaction that 
places him below his peers and tends to 


] ¢ ‘ } } 
blot out from his brew the sacred charac- 


P ? 
ter of his nature 
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There are but two agents of compul-| And Jet us note with admiration also 
sion — violence and hunger. | how experimental science, keeping pace 
We must not lower man to the fune-| with philosophy, confirms our faith tm the 
tion, but elevate the function to the | promises of the future. At the very mo- 
dignity of man. In this alone consists | ment when we proclaim the nobleness of al} 
the solution of the social problem. social functions, that nothing degrading ean 
But it must be observed, that to elevate | form an integral part of human destinies, 
labor, is to exalt the whole man; and | science is placing in our hands all the 
especially to rehabilitate all his incen-| forces of nature, as willing servants, 
tives tu activity, otherwise called his pas- | ready to execute what material labor 
sions. jyet retained that eould be considered 
What can attract man to labor, unless; incompatible with the dignity of the 
it is the desire to satisfy a passion? One|new man, regenerated by Christian Phi- 
man seeks the enjoyments that money | losophy. 
procures; another obeys the love of; It is evident that traditions, philosophy 
glory ; the noblest souls are swayed by | and science unite to confirm our princi- 
patriotism, self-sacrifice, religious enthu-| ples. It will be udderstood now why it 





with so much resistance and been over- 
thrown. 

Thus it will easily be understood how 
every society, which does not allow the 
legitimate expansion of the passions and 
faculties of every one of its members, 
sets itself in opposition to the providen- 
tial destiny of man, and consequently has 
no natural basis ; because devotion, self- 
sacrifice, suffering, however religious they 
may be, produce sooner or later resistance 
| and revolution. 

Thus we see that the motives we must 
substitute for constraint, for hunger, for 
chance in the social mechanism, are natu- 
ral adaptation, charm and attraction. 

Thus is obtained the Ideal of a society, 


siasm. Are not these the everlasting is only step by step, and in proportion to} in whieh each member contributing = 
motives of man? And besides, how could | the general development of human intel-| the wel! being of all according to his 
we conceive the development of general | ligence that the harmonic expansion of | strength, enjoys happiness in proportion 
activity without lively rivalries, without | attractions could take place. as the General Order is more fully real- 
the emotions of the struggle and of the| Man being above all intelligent and | ized. 
triumph, without the exaltation of the | free, and organizing soeiety only en prin- 

individual, without the fullest blooming | ciples elaborated by his mind, it was ne- 


To be Continaned. 


MISTAKES CORRECTED. 


(epanouissement) of a} the passions ? 


| ° 
lcessary that the attractions should be 


The Passions, then, are good in them-| gradually reeognized by him, that his 
selves, since they are impulses to labor, | mind should discover the normal law of 
the only logical basis on which human so-| their action, in order to make them the 


cieties can be established. basis of the whole social movement, as 


This comprehensive rehabilitation “ attraction is the basis of universal move- 
the motives of life pervaded su thoroughly | ment. 


all the philosophical labors of the past, | Therefore we can not repeat too often : 


Fourrertsm Dyine Owr. The Report- 
er says: A letter from a friend who 
| knows, informs us thatthe ‘* Community ”’ 
at Hopedale, Milford, have abandoned the 
|community principle, given up associated 
|effort, and coneluded to live together as 
other bodies of men. ‘| presume ’’ says 
our correspondent, ** the object they have 
‘sought, has been found, after a thorough 


that the Eighteenth Century had instinet- 
ively announced it. ‘*‘ What would man 
be without his passions?’’ said Fonte- 
nelle; **a machine.’’ Diderot was no 
less clear on the subject: ‘‘It is the 


| The organic problem of humanity em-/| experiment, not to be a praetieable one, 
the | 2nd the evils of human nature to be toe 


| Possi a the Intellect or \deep seated to be removed by the se 
| Passions an e Intellect, or in other| or janization of society.” 


words Liberty and Order. The normal It is probably knewn to most of our 
tendency of passions is to stimulate in-| readers, that the Brook Farm Association, 


|braces two metaphysical terms: 


height of folly to propose the destruction 
of the passions! What a fine project is | 
that of a fool who tortures himself to} 
wish nothing, to love nothing, and who if) tion of desired objects; to render duty 
he succeeded, would be a monster!"’|and labor agreeable. That of the Intel- 


gardless of obstacles; to convert into de- | 


stinctively the being to its destiny, re- |! Roxbury, wound up their affairs some 


| time since without having given the world, 


|as they intended, a specimen of perfeeted 


hight the fatigue inherent in the aequist | human nature. 


Comments by the N. Y. Observer. 


, 


This ‘* Brook Farm Assoeiation’’ was 


Voltaire and D’ Alembert spoke repeatedly | lect is to consider cooly, to compare, de- | near Boston, and the * Harbinger ” was 
in the same sense. Finally, Rousseau | fine, analyze the parts, discover the law published there. When we exposed the 


wrote at the head of his treatise on educa-| of their union, and eonsequently that of 
tion: ** All is good coming from the hand | the expansion and harmonization of at- 
of God;*’ and elsewhere in a more ex- | tractions. 

plicit manner : ** If God was to tell man) These are the true principles of all 
to stifle the passions which he has given! moral science, as well as of all pohtieal 
him, God would both will and not will, he | theory. The ages of conflict have passed 


would be im contradiction with himself. . . | 
What God wishes a mun to do, he does | 
not send another man to tell him, he! 
writes it in his heart.” 


This was the exact point where Fouri- 
er found social philosophy. His mission 
consisted in making a seienee of what| 
was only a bold sentiment; in harmoniz- | 
ing so perfectly the laws of labor with 
the developments of the passions, that duty | 
should beeome pleasure ; in uniting men 
so indissolubly, that the barrier whieh 
until then had separated the individual | 
from the general interest should be swept 


away, the watchword of the day is de-| 
velopment and equilibrium; all the pas- 
sions are useful to life, all must concur in 


‘infinite lieentiousness of Fourierism, the 
|Harbinger came to the aid of The 
| Tribune, and fiereely fought for the Com- 
| munity system. But we are glad to see 
that one after another the societies are 
| going to their own place, dying for want 
of power to live, and their death demon- 
|strating the folly ef their founders and 
their defenders. The principles ef Fou- 
rierism are however daily and constant- 
ly circulated, and are doing more to cor- 


socially, is the standard of the natural 


|diffieult to construct a Philosophical | 4 +4 


rupt the morals of the young and overturn 
the institutions of society, than all the 
other deviees of Satan now at work. We 


realizing order: Usefulness considered 


value of things; the well being and|are amazed at the apathy among good 


moral perfection of all are the sanction | men on this subject. If a single ease of 


juction occurs, they are roused, but 
of the general erder. It appear - =. 2 ; ’ . 
6 gregaria: they have no fear of the circulation ef 


ful tracts every day teaching Fourier 


| Ideal, more satisfactory to Reason, more | ism, the very object ef which is to con- 
profoundly religious, and more generous found the distinctions of virtue and viee 


. . . . . c a 
and prolific in its aspirations. and make the world a brothel '— They 


nn ; , ’ |will even contribute to circulate these 
Thus is made apparent the identity of | tracts, while they wonder at the spread of 


morality and order, of happiness and | the evil. 


away forever. Finally his speeial mis-| duty. 

sion was to trace the outlines of that; Thus we explain why the social organ- | 
ideal of a perfect society, which all great, izations of the past, constituted in oppo- 
souls have foretold and prayed for. 


| sition to the natural attractions, have met | 


Addenda by The Tribwne. 
Having repeatedly convicted ‘* The Ob- 
server’’ of gross and wilful violations of the 
Nioth Commandment, we shall disregard 
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the palpable malice of the foregoing and 
expose some of its more glaring mis- 
representations. ‘To begin at the begin- 
ning, then — 

1. The Hopedale Community never 
was ** Fourierist.’’ It was organized sim- 

ly as a society or church of Christiana 
ne tian who desired to live clean 
from the iniquities of War, Slavery, Mo- 
nopoly, &c. Probably not one in ten of 
its members had ever heard of Fourier, 
and certainly their Constitution contains 
ao allusion to him or his system. 

2. They have not ‘* given up associa- 
ted effort and cuncluded to live together 
as other bodies of mea.’’ They have re- 
cently altered their Constitution so as to 
give greater scope to exertion and aspira- 
tion for individual benefit ; yet, while their 
Constitution is not and has not been based 
on Fourier’s system, it is quite as near it 
aow as formerly. 

3. The ‘‘ Brook Farm Association” | 
not only was but is near Boston, and the) 
Harbinger es still published from its press. | 
But, having been started without capital, 
experience or industrial capacity, without | 
reference to or knowledge of Fourier’s or | 
any other systematic plan of Association, | 
oo a most unfavorable locality, bought at 
a high price, and constantly under mort- | 
gage, this Association is abeut to dissolve, 
when the paper will be removed to this 
City, with the master-spirits of Brook | 
Farm as Editors. The Observer will have | 
ample opportunity to judge how far expe- | 
rience has modified their convictions or 
impaired their energies. 

4. While the Observer thus rejoices 
over the alleged downfall of two Social | 
experiments, undertaken in complete in- | 
difference to and ignorance of Fourier | 
and his system, as ‘‘ demonstrating the | 
fully of their founders and defenders,’’ it | 
studiously conceals from its readers the | 
fact that large, wealthy and flourishing | 
Communities of Orthodex Christians, of | 
exemplary piety and zeal, are being estab- | 


lished in different parts of the country. | 
To say aothing of the societies at Econo- 
my, Pa. and Zoar, Ohio, now fifty and | 
twenty-five years old, there are the Eben- 
exer Society of Germans, near Buffalo, | 
N. Y., and the Society of Swedes, who | 
have recently purchased a large portion of 
Henry Co. I!l., and settled upon it. | 
These are not Fourierists, certainly, but} 
thorough Communists and Orthodox Chris- 
tians. The secular press is speaking of | 
them with interest and commendation : | 
why does the Observer shroud itself in| 
darkness with regard to them! Has it a! 
moral right to withhold information of im- | 
portant Religious movements, including 
the building up of large Societies of ap- | 
proved faith and exemplary life, from its | 
readers ! | 


5. Asto ‘‘the Principles of Fourier- 


ism,’’ we renew our offer to set forth | 
those principles distinctly and fully, in| 
half the body of a tract of sixteen pages, 
to which the Editor of The Observer shall | 
write the concluding eight pages, and we} 
will pay the cost of stereotyping the whole, | 
provided the American Tract Society will | 
publish the same among its regular issues. 
Our opponent will thus have the immense 
advantage of speaking last and charging | 
upon us whatever of evil his fruitful im- 
agination can suggest. We will consent 
that our side shall be submitted before- 
hand to three Doctors of Divinity to be) 
appointed by the Tract Society, who shall 
have liberty to strike from it any sentence 





which a majority of them shall declare on 
their consciences contrary te Christiana 
Faith or perilous to Good Morals; they 


having a like censorship over the reply of | 
the Editor of The Observer.—What says | 


he to this' Is it not fairt If ‘the 
principles of Fourierism ’’ be such as he 
asserts, ought he not to grasp at such an 


opportunity for exposing and confuting 
them ¢ 





ETERNAL JUSTICE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


The man is thought a knave or fool, 
Or bigot, plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distil ; 
For him the axe be bared ; 

For him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared : 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim ; 

And malice, envy, spite, and lies, 
Shall desecrate his name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 


And ever is justice done. 


Pace through thy cell, old Socrates, 
Cheerily to and fro ; 

Trust to the impulse of thy soul 
And let the poison flow. 

They may shatter to earth the lamp of clay 
That holds a light divine, 

Sut they cannot quench the fire of thought 
By any such deadly wine : 

They cannot blot thy spoken words 


, 


From the memory of man, 
By ail the poison ever was brewed 
Since time its course began. 
To-day abhorred, to-morrow adored, 
So round and round we run, 


| And ever the truth comes uppermost, 


And ever is justice done. 


Piod in thy cave, grey Anchorite ; 
Be wiser than thy peers : 

Augment the range of human power 
And trust to coming years. 

They may call thee wizard, and monk accursed, 
And load thee with dispraise : 

Thou wert born five hundred years too soon 
For the comfort of thy days; 

But not too soon for human kind: 
Time hath reward in store ; 

And the demons of our sires become 
The saints that we adore. 

The blind can see, the slave is lord ; 
So round and round we run; 

And ever the wrong is proved to be wrong, 
And ever is justice done. 


Keep, Galileo, to thy thought, 
And nerve thy soul to bear; 
They may gloat o’er the senseless words they 
wring 
From the pangs of thy despair: 
They may veil their eyes, but they cannot hide 
The sun’s meridian glow ; 


The heel of a priest may tread thee dewn, 


And a tyrant work thee wo ; 

But never a truth has been destroyed 
They may curse it and eail it crime; 

Pervert and betray, or slander and slay 
Its teachers for a time 

But the sunshine aye shall light the sky 


As round and round we run; 
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| And the truth shall ever come uppermost, 
And justice shall be done. 
| And live there now such men as these — 
With thoughts like the great of old? 
Many have died in their misery, 
And left their thought untold ; 
| And many live, and are ranked as mad, 
And placed in the cold world’s ban, 
| For sending their bright far-seeing souls 
Three centuries in the van. 
| They toil in penury and grief, 
Unknown, if not maligned ; 
Forlorn, forlorn, bearing the scorn 
Of the meanest of mankind. 
But yet the world goes round and round, 
And the genial seasons run, 
And ever the truth comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 


CO-OPERATION. 
ADDRESSED TO THE Mippte AND Lasor- 
inG CLASSES. 


Though the subject of co-operation has 
been so often discussed in the People’s 
Journal, yet it can never have been suffi- 

‘ciently so, while any large portion of 

the public remain ignorant of its power to 
/promote their goed, or without having 
taken steps to see that power at work. 

Ever since, when a boy, I read More’s 
Utopia, | have been confirmed in the be- 

lief — ridiculous as, | know not why, it 
seems to many — that the time will come 
when man shall live in matual help, in- 
stead of in mutual opposition, as now, 
distorting and perverting his whole nature. 
Look at the rest of creation. All things 
|grow up in their beauty and power, but 
not so man. This alone is almost proof 
(enough that our treatment of man is 
wrong and unnatural. 

The great evil arising from present so- 
ciety, though the evil is partly, too, in the 
| individual, is, that our occupations are 

not ennobling, improving. It is not the 
most just, honest, generous, however in- 
dustrious conduct, that best enSures a lib- 
|eral reward for our labor. A continual 
looking eut for. and snatching at advanta- 
ges little or great for self; greediness of 
lucre ; disregard of others, but as mere 
tools ; the practice of only just so much 
morality as restrains from breaking through 
the respectabilities of society; a total 
sacrifice of all that is best in man to mere 
‘love of gain: this best ensures success in 


| [From the People’s Journal.] 
' 
' 


maintain our footing in society. 
| There is a subject I must allude to 
| which, though oot directly connected with 
|the matter in hand, yet stands in the way 
with many minds of all hopes of human 
| improvability, because it is so misunder- 
stood —I mean the population question. 
It isthe belief of great numbers, both ig- 
norant and educated, and particularly of 
our political economists, that the human 
race is doomed to be kept from outgrow- 
ing the means of subsistence, by disease, 
war, and starvation. This belief has giv- 
'en rise to principles and propositions the 
'most gloomy and revolting that man ever 
heard ; it is acknowledged and acted on 
iby our legislators, and, more than any- 
thing else, causes men to regard as vis- 
ionary all faith in the happy destiny of our 
race. 

Now I contend that the very increased 
moral and intellectual culture which is the 


life, and much of it is necessary even to 
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means —o the end of man’s advance, is 
sufficient safeguard and assurance that his | 
numb rs will never be too many for the | 


lly inhabits such a noble dwelling. 
appears: he is like some vile insect that 
has seized on a beautiful shell. 


He | and assist. 





SS 


And so in all things, each js 


| appointed to do his fittest duty, whether 


He has | to teach, to write, to farm, or to follow 


subsistence which can be provided and} gained for himself—all for self — that| the me chanical arts ; all having every en- 


distributed by a wiser economy. This 
security would be gained not merely by 
increased self-restraint. Itis a fact that 
those men who have carried mental cultt- 
vation to its hitherto greatest 
left no descendants, while the farmer and 
laborer will go on increasing and multi- 
plying yr from generation ta generation.— 
This is a i occasion to enlarge on an 1 | 
fully explain the cause of this fact. In| 
this instance the animal nature is sacrificed | 
to the m on and intellectual; as, in a re- 
verse instar soe 
ers, whose physical system is trained to 
the highest strength and activity, sacrifice 
their minds. ‘That our literary meu and 
similar men of mind have left no descend- 
ants, is the result of excessive mental labor. | 
‘They are like some of the flowers which | 
adorn our gardens, which are so Juxuriant 
and beautiful that they lose all 
blance to the humble, wild and hardy spe- 
cies they 
their beauty by their barrenness. 
Thus man’s exertions, aims, 
ments, and character are 
attractive and 


enjoy- 


commanding, as we feel 
they should be. Weadmire not, we love 
notman. We care notabout him, scarce- 
ly about ourselves, but to gratify our low- 
est fancied wants. Hence weighs on us 
a sad, mute 
failure. And why is 
and a disappointment? From 
causes, but most of all from the 
society re juiring and inculeating a con- 
stant excessive selfishness, so that we on- 
ly partly live. Our selfish qualities are 
uclive to disease, our better ones almost 
dormant. ‘Then how shall man make his 
life more real, noble, satisfactory? By 
many means. By education, 
ture and control, by wiser government, 
by purer, better-taught religion. Butthe 
great means, and the means by which all 
these may be brought together for his im- 
provement, is by co-operation. By this 
prine ~ man, wherever he has sufficient 
freedom to combine, may obtain in abun- 
dance whatever Is necessary or conducive 
to the satisfaction of his 
cratif—i “ation of his taste 


various 


and imagination, 
orin any way to the improvement of his 
nature, 

‘t us then require society to be fit for 
us, or else leave it and make our own. 
hook around us. There is a beautiful 
world, beautified still more by the skill 
and art of man. I wish to have such a 


' 
part in this wot 


cravings of my nature. Fields, gardens, 
farns, pr spe ‘ts, noble buildings, music, 
puatings, sculpture, books, the works of 


further, to have 
word, and action, 
, the assistance,the 
fellows.. Well, work 
some. Iam willing to 


with and, 
recdom of thought, 
sympathy 
real society of my 
for them, say 


to converse 
i 


aid also the 


work. [do not repine at the necessity of | 
prin and ea idurance , but at their mean 
ends, their miserable reward. I look at 
those who have worked for and gained | 
these things—look at that noble man-| 


sion shining amidst those old trees on the 
uooth lawn, an abode fit for a nobleman. 
ie mind dwells with pleasure on what 
m be th ry of that mansion — on 
the freedom, the 

meat, aud venerusity of the 


, own 
blness, 


man who fit- 


extent have | 


the prize-fighter and oth- | 


resem- | 


belong to; but which pay for | 


not beautiful, | 


feeling that human life is a} 
life thus a failure 


system of 


by self-cul- | 


wants, to the| 


ld as will fully satisfy the | 


art and science —these | Jong to enjoy, | 


snlighten- | 


l noble abode, the 
‘but his higher 


it is now no blessing to him. 
it must be. Man's better, 
lis not like a jewel, 
| while the youth and man engage in narrow 
| se lfish pursuits, and to be brought forth 
| at a convenient future season ; but 
‘be valued and exercised, or it dies 
leaving but the shell, the 
man. 

This is the unavoidable end of a life 
spent in grasping and struggling for self; 
while, by united action on just, wise, and 
benevolent principles, all may enjoy ev- 
ery good of art and nature, and lead a no- 
ble, manly, satisfactory life. And this 
united action or co-operation, setting aside 
all extraneous matters that have been con- 
nected with it, is a very simple thing. 
| Define it, analyze it, you find no new ele- 
ment: it is merely a development — it is 
}association to obtain whatever is desira- 
ible in life. 


holier nature 


dregs of a 


| 
| 
} 
' 
| 
} 
} 
} 


infinite modifications, to suit all classes 
and circumstances. 

That we may have a clearer, and more 
complete notion of the principle, let us 
‘view it as carried out to its fullest extent 
in a co-operative community. 

First, the members, say three or four 
hundred, and their families, are chosen 
by men who, by experience and study, 
have a superior knowled ge of human na- 


They 


| ture. y must agree as to what kind 
of education they shall give their chil- 
dren; whether it shall include any or 


what particular religious tuition; and to 


This principle is capable of 





permits, 
must | 
away, 


} 


nobler trees and hills, | couragement to follow the natural bent of 
nature has wasted away | their genius, with the certainty that their 
| while he has accumulated this wealth, and | fellows, even 


for their own sakes, will 


And thus! help to give that natural bent full play. 


The produce of this labor, 


will be 


to be shut up safe} properly distributed to all as they require 


as the wealth of the community 
each family taking its allowed 
share, if allowance be necessary, other- 
wise taking enough, if, as there can be 
no doubt will be the case, the community 
produce in such abundance as to yield to 
every member a sufficiency of w hatever 
is conducive to healthy and happy lite; 
and if of some things it may be difficult 
to know what each may fairly take, that 
is easy matter of sj pecial regulation. 

Now consider the vast advantages of 
such a society and remember that many 
such are and have now long been estab- 
lished, and are highly prosperous. There 


jit, or 


/is no envy and hatred between rich and 


ceiving of advantages. 


any other disputed points in education, if| 


any there be, which ' 
cause injurious disagreement. They 
must agree as to the extent to which the 
open expression of opinion on religious 
and other subjects is to be 
Lastly, they must agree as to the degree 
of obe diene e and command to be exercised 
by the different members of the commu- 
nity, and as to the manner of appointing 
its officers and regulating its affairs. 

Supposing, then, this community has 
to support itself by its labor, its mem- 
bers, or such of them as agreed upon, 
appoint the ablest man among them, or 
| whose assistance they can obtain — a man 
‘of skill in management, of tried integri- 
ty, and of powerful mind—to be their 
leader, governor, or captain. 
| They have to build, to cultivate the 
land, to work at such trades as they find 
|most profitable to them, to educate their 
‘children, to improve themselves; and 
lastly, to find such diversions and enter- 
tainments as may help to give health 
and strength to body, and cheerfulness to 
mind, and to increase the feelings of good | 
will and fellowship. 

Here is ample 
class of minds. 


may be likely to 


scope 


or has to see that 
| possible. For this purpose he 
l either by his own observation, 
cers under him, the kind 


or by offi- 
of occupation 


the employment which 
is engage din. 
laccording to 
' 


Each goes to his duty, | 
Jeader’s 


field 


this direction. 


Thus, if there is a 


|} assisting and to be spared, aud they go 


allowed. | 


poor, or between master and man; no 
striking from work for wages; none of 
the waste of labor caused by rivalry and 
competition , ; the absurdity of men want- 
ing to work but not allowed will never be 
seen; there is none of the cheating, petty 
trickery, puffing pretension, adulteration 
and falsehood, which in many trades are 
the most important part to learn, which 
lower so greatly the moral worth of the 
tradesman, and go so far to justify the 
aristocrat’s contempt of the shopkeeper 
and trader; but here every mans labor 
would be useful and honorable, and not 
all selfish, but a generous giving and re- 
Each would re- 
member the past with pleasure, enjoy the 
present without anxiety, and look to the 
future with hope and confidence, and 
working at that for which nature had fit- 
ted him, would labor cheerfully and hap- 
pily almost instinctively, like the birds 
which build their nests and feed their 
young, or like all hving things which 
busily perform the task for which nature 
has intended them without ever weary- 
ing. 

The vastly superior power of such a 
co-operation to produce every kind of 
wealth, is so clear on the slightest con- 
sideration, so universally admitted, so 


triumphantly proved by fact, that | need 


| the intricacies, the absurdities 


not here prove it. And what can be more 
simple and natural than such a state of 
society? What a refreshing contrast to 
, the almost 


incredible, unnatural horrors amidst which 


| we live! 


for the highest) 
Their general or govern- | 
all this is done well as | 
knows, | 
| roads, 


See how highly we develop this princi- 
ple of co-operation, and what vast power 
we gain by it for evil purposes. Look at 
an ariny, especially in time of war, the 
work it has to do, the danger and difficul- 
ty it has to meet. 

There are food and shelter to be pro- 
vided for and distributed to say 30,000 
men; the baggage, clothing, artillery, 
and all the military stores to be taken care 
of and kept in repair; mines, ditches, 
bridges to be made; the sick and 


| wounded to be attended by medical men ; 
and the capacity of eac - member, and|enemies to be watched and communica- 
rach at any time | tions to be kept up, 


the sciences of e1 ngi- 


| neering and topogrs iphy continually in re- 


| quisition, : 
of corn to be} much more, there are so many more spir- 


law, and each man is ever tu be 


and besides all this, I dare s say 


gathered in, he knows who is capable of| its to be kept in order by a settled code of 
ready to 











meet death at his post. 
superior arrangement by which such uni- 
ty and exactness of action, and such vast 
power are gained tends greatly to make 
an army so admirable and mag nificient 
even to those who despise its tinsel and 
abominate its ends. Men go to war so 
much more effectually than they carry on 
the arts of peace, beeause the fact that if 
they goto fight foolishly or negligently, 

they will be immediately killed or con-| 
quered, comes home to their minds and 
arouses them to meet the danger; but 
theugh a foe well appointed and organ- 
ized, cannot be opposed by a competitive 
army, in which 


Deutaleia the! héve nina 


each as to feeding, cloth- | 


ing, fighting or retreating should do the | 
best he could, and so the immediateness | 


of the penalty has made men wise, yet 
man can make shift to live in civil society 
with their present miserable arrange- 
ments, and so they have continued to live 
on miserably. 

Can we unite only to kill and destroy! 
Is it only our brutality that can act in 
harmony! No. We will have armies of 
industry to conquer by laber all evil: and 
such as Oberlin, Washingtoa, Macono- 
chie, shall be our generals. 


‘or, or rather all but the most inferior, 


Suppose a number of men with their! 


families have left this country to find a 
living in some untrodden wilds: why 
should they not adopt an organization 
best suited to obtain their ends as much 
as if they went to fight’ ‘They have to 
ase their knowledge and power not to de- 
stroy but to create, to dig, to mine, build, 
plough and sow and practice the necessa- 
ry arts of life. Which would do all this 
most effectually, if both bodies were 
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because they have been | tion ; and if he will not sell his labor at 
united by common powerful principles. | | the price offered, it can generally be done 
We must avoid the frequent error of act-| without him by children and machin- 
ing on what we imagiue should be or) ery. 
may hereafter be, and be content with| But by co-operation you can become 
the best that at present can be. Mr. J.| your own employers and _ capitalists. 
M. Morgan has therefore done wisely in| Then unite and subscribe among your- 
making a Church of England place of selves. Obtain the offered assistance of 
worship part of each community ; leaving | superior minds; for, next to self-help, 
all other religionists at full liberty to sact the greatest good is the help of these 
ona similar principle. It may seem illib-| wiser and better than ourselves. ‘** We 
eral; butit is necessary th: at those brought must have kings, and we must have 
together should hold such principles in | nobles,’ not of the common sort, but the 
common as will enable them conscientious- | real ones, men who are inspirited by 
ly to act harmoniously. | difficulties, and who can manage many 
The great objection against these de- | and perplexing affairs; find these; there 
velopments of the principles of co-opera- | are enough each ; they are among you, 
tion, and which chiefly causes men to| working men ; among our writers, among 
utter and listen to the silly arguments all classes ; they are even to be found in 
brought against a system which all superi- | our houses of parliament. 
| By thus exerting yourselves, instead of 
minds at heart desire, is, the want of being rendered more helpless by every 
confidence in our fellows. We know | new power gained by science for those 
there are men with whom it would be our! who will use it, yeu will be able to make 
greatest good aud delight to associate | the stream of improvement work for you. 
thas; but there are others vain, selfish,| But if you will not think and act for your- 
unteachable ; and how are we to be sure | selves, you must bethe mere laborers and 
that these discordant elements are not} tools for working out the purposes of 
iutroduced into the proposed communi-| those who will; as the savage, for want 
ty? \of power, becomes the slave of the active 
This difficulty is most important, and| and powerful white man, or disappears 
has never been fairly examined ; howev-| from before him, so it will be with you 
er, in any of these methods of co-opera-|if you will not use your power; like 
tion there is less temptation to bad, more | slaves and cattle you will depend on the 
inducement to good conduct, and an in-| care and benevolence of the most thinking, 
quiry by intelligent experienced persons | active, and advancing men; for to such is 


_as to the habits, character, knowledge and | given dominion over the world. M. 


placed in the midst of untamed nature as | 


we have supposed, and equally skilled, 
ag army of industry, of say ten thousand, 
under fit officers and wise regulations; or 
the same number of men acting each for 
himself, taking whatever advantage he 
could of his fellows agreeably to the laws 
of competitive society, according to his 
skill or strength? Necess arily the organ- 
ized settlers. Each of them would be 
set to the work he was fittest for, and 
taught to do it in the best known manner, 
while in all emergencies and necessaries 
he and his family would be provided for 
in sickness and health, receiving his set- 
tled remuneration, equal or otherwise, as 
agreed, but at least sufficient for health 
and comfort, without anxiety and having 
the inealeulable advantage of cheerful- 
ness, regularity and confidence. 

The remuneration of each 1 say may 
be equal or otherwise, because e juality of 


|they get such a clear insight, such 


any kind is not essential to the existence | 


ofa co-operative community. Each body 
may settle its own terms. A _ greater 
power of produciag wealth, a wiser social 
economy, for the education, employment, 
gratification and remuneration of each 


individual of the community is all that is | 
here contended fer as essential. Give | 


more to those who have already most, if 
necessary, but give more 
who want it; there 1s power enough to 
do both. Our object should be te improve, 
if we can, not carry into practice 
ideas of right and perfection. 


also to these 


| principle of mutual help. 
abstract | 


| you to act on this principle. 


Ido not recommend that all who are| 


tired of the present state of society should 
elub their means together and commence 
communities. ‘There needs some strong- 
er principle of unity than mere dissatis- 
faction. ‘This rashness has caused the 
failure of so many attempts, while the 
Shakers, the Moravians, the Hernhuters | 


fexperience, credit, 


acquirements of each candidate for ad- 
mission to the association, and an agree- 4 
ment by him to certain principles on which [From Young America.} 
the education and general management of | WORKINGMEN. 
the community would be based, would , ; 
give much stronger ground for confidence | Look upon the wo of ® pepe widow 
than men generally have fur conducting | 28 drawn in the ? ew Y ork Commercial 
their business successfully in the present Advertiser. : In 1842 she commences 
stnte of society business in Franklin Market with a capi- 
I know all these plans are called ‘* Uto- | tal of $1 50, and in 1847 her profits 
pian,’’ ** Visionary.”” Mean men sneer amount to $1,200, with which sum she 
o- thems experienced men (who think has purchased a farm. The Fditor kind- 
ly informs the public that all may go and 
do likewise. 
Now tor your own picture, as drawa by 
one of yourselves. 


expanded views by ye irs of selfish strug- 
gling ') will smile good-naturedly at 
them. For me, | cannot see—I1 wish 
never to see — anything absurd or incredi- | The average wages of the majority 

ble of belief in the faet— for fact itis—j| of the mechanics in New York 

that man shall at last stand erect in the! , #™ounts, in one year, to......+- $300 
ho cai i ful sof tin notes After serving an apprenticeship from 

sees wenn a a . J 

eauty, majesty, and fulness ¢ is nature; |" four to seven years they beak 

that his life shall be sincere and graceful.| mence business with a capital in 

Why should not his nature be thus de-| tools, &c., worth.........------ $50 
veloped as well as that of the beasts, | Rent of basement. back-room, or 

trees. and flowers! These leave us noth- garret, as the case may be....... 50 


; 1 nak tall on Board for man, wife,and three child- 
ing to . esire; they are not failures; te ren, $4 per week...csccccccces 
me, oh! 


man of experience, why you| Clothing, wood and coal, and wear 
should be. ‘Tell me, sneerer, why I/| and tear of furniture, &c.,...... 42 
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should love the hills, the ocean, the | Rent of Church-pew.......+-++0.. 00 
clouds, why they look so grand and de-| aie Dill seeeeereeeceeeeeceees bs 

; = : : Sundries ......... ciiaaiinadinehaineed ; 

lightful, while of you, their lord, I see, Sinking Fund for purchase of Farm $300 


nothing to admire and reverence, save | Ly ri . 
your coat, your house, or your dianers! | Now, Tyro, skilled in numbers, say 

Then let all who feel that they are ca- | how many years must elapse before the 
pable of a higher life than they are able to | ¥ orkingman will be enabled to pay $ 1,200 
lead in now existing society, at once form for his farm. Now, Mr. Editor, if you 
their own, and try the broader, better do what is right in this case, you will 
| give the above insertion in your journal, 
'so that both pictures may be seen by your 


it is time for | 
numerous readers. 


Machinery | 
capital will be still} 
more consolidated, and the mere laborer 
become less important; men of talent, 
and capital, all anite,! > The Express, in the course of a 
as in partnerships characteristic artiele on R. D. Owen's 
and companies, while the poor ee states that Mr. Owen’s book on 
man goes singly, offering his only power,|‘ Moral Physiology ’ is advertised by 
his daily labor, to this mighty combina- | handbills and sold every Winter at Wash 


Above all, working men, 


Yours, &c., 


will be improved, Vore Yoursetr a Farm 





by various methods, 
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ington —as if it did not know that this, 
if done at all, was done on purpose to an- 
noy him. That may be fair enough ; but 
is the use made of it by the Express fair? 
The Express, speaking of their former 
career in this city and vicinity, says* 

“ Mr. Owen and Fanny Wright, in their doc- 
trines,set at defiance all the obligations of Mat- 
rimony, and advocated the doctrines now called 


Fourierism. * * * Their doctrines were 
identical with those of the Socialists,” 


Now the Express cannot be so ignorant 
as not to know that the doctrines of the 
Socialists or Communists differ from those 
of the ‘ Fourierists’ so called by their ad- 
versaries, quite as widely as do those of 
Mahommetans from those of Christians. 
As these latter agree in condemning Idol- 
atry and affirming the One God, so do 
Associationists and Communists agree in 
affirming that the world ought to and 
might afford Work for All, Bread for All, 
Homes for All, Education for All. But 
here their agreement ends. 
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street at the bare suggestion. His 
alarmed household followed him. ‘The 





| ; . 
‘concealment. He was found quietly sit- 


/ting on a coil of ropes, masticating the 
‘last morsel of his ** onion.”’ Litttle did 
he dream that he had been eating a 
| breakfast whose cost might have regaled 
a whole ship’s crew for a twelvemonth. 
Another story is told of an English 
traveller, which is scarcely less ludicrous. 
‘This gentleman, an amateur botanist, 
, happened to see a tulip root lying in the 
‘conservatory of a wealthy Dutchman. 
Being ignorant of its quality, he took 
out his pen-knife, and peeled off its coats, 
| with a view of making experiments upon 
it. When it was by this means reduced 
to half its original size, he cut it into two 
equal sections, making all the time many 
| learned remarks on the singular appear- 
ance of the unknown bulb. Suddenly 
|the owner pounced upon him, and, with 








They differ | fury in his eyes, asked him if he knew 


radically as to modes and means of Re-| what he had been doing! ‘* Peeling a 


form. 


and extend the Right of Individual Pro- | philosopher. 


, . . . j > 4 . . ’ 
The Associationist would preserve | Most extraordinary onion, 


? 


replied the 


‘*Hundert tausend duy- 


perty ; the Communist denounces Individ- | vel,’ said the Dutchman, ‘it’s an Ad- 


ual Property entirely. So with regard to | 
Religion, Government, and Institutions | 


miral Van der Eyck.”’ 
‘* Thank you,’’ replied the traveller, 











it of the omg to become members of 
our glorious Land Plan, I steal a moment 


sailor, simple soul, had not thought of} to put you in possession of our position 


and prospects here. 

Last night (Tuesday) we had one of 

our old "39 meetings in the market place, 
of countless thousands, to receive our 
}champion, the People’s Friend; anda 
glorious meeting it was, for numbers, en- 
thusiasm, and matter. This day(Wednes- 
day) we met the foe in open battle. Hob- 
house, Gisborne, O'Connor, and John 
Walter, Jr. were proposed as candidates 
to a hall full of the nation’s pride, and 
such a treat the good men of Nottingham 
never before enjoyed. O°Connor’s speech 
was such an oration as was never heard 
here, and never excelled anywhere. It 
beats his last admirable one to nothing, 
and though it lasted over two hours, the 
attention was not abated. 

It was a slasher; and, although a poor 
;man, I would not have got the castigation 
|that Hobhouse and Gisborne received for 

all they are worth. All. parties were 
compelled to listen in breathless silence, 
while 1 literally thought the workies 
would have gone mad with delight. We 
have engaged a reporter to give a verba- 
tim report of what will be considered a 


generally, the difference of opinion be- | taking out his note book to make a mem-| portion of the country’s literature ; and it 
tween Associationists and Communistsand | orandum of the same ; ‘‘ are these ad-| ot being possible to give it whole and 


Socialists has been very pointed and pal- | 
pable throughout. We do not know that) 


mirals common in your country? ‘* Death 
and the devil,’’ said the Dutchman, seiz- 


Mr. Owen ever avowed himself a Social-| ing the astonished man of science by the 
ist, but he certainly never ** advocated the | collar; ‘* come before the syndic and you 
doctrines now called Fourierism,’’ as the | Shall see.’’ In spite of his remonstrance, 
Express very well knows. That paper | the traveller was led through the streets, 
plainly intends, by the most reckless and | followed by a mob of persons. When 
dishonest calumnies, to excite and perpet-| brought into the presence of the magis- 
uate popular prejudice against all attempts trate, he learned, to his consternation, 
to investigate and improve the social re- | that the root upon which he had been ex- 


entire in this week's Star, and anxious 
that it should not be mutilated, we pro- 
pose deferring its publication till next 
week, when it shall goto the world as 
the Nottingham Manifesto of popular 
opinion, I assert that no pen can give a 
description of the speech or its effects, 
which at the close was followed by seve- 
ral rounds of hearty applause from all 
parties. He maintained every point of 


lations of Mankind.— Tribune. 


Tre Tutip Manta. The last number | 
of the Westminster Review, in an article | 
on Currency Principles, quotes in a note, | 
the following incidents as having hap- 
pened during the time of the Tulip De- 
jusion. 

A wealthy merchant, who prided him- 
self not a little on his rare tulips, received 
upon one vccasion a very valuable con- 
signment of merchandise from the Le- 
vant. Intelligence of its arrival was 
brought him by a sailor, who presented 


perimentalizing was worth four thousand 
florins ; and, notwithstanding all he could 
urge in extenuation, he was lodged in 
prison until he found securities for the 
payment of this sum.— Mackay's ‘‘ His- 
tory of Popular Delusions.”’ 


[From the N. Y. Tribune.] 

‘FEARGUS O'CONNOR IN PARLIAMENT! 
We have already briefly chronicled the 

election of Feargus O'Connor, a leading 


‘champion of the People’s Charter and 
Land Reform, to the British House of 





himself for that purpose at the counting 
house, among bales of goods of every 
description. The merchant, to reward 
him for his news, munificently made him 
a present of a fine red herring for his 
breakfast. The sailor had, it appears, 
a great partiality for onions, and seeing a 
bulb very like an onion lying upon the 
counter of this liberal trader, and think- 
it, no doubt, very much out its place 
among silks and velvets, he slily seized 


an opportunity, and slipped it into his! 


pocket as a relish for his herring. He 
got clear off with his prize, and pro- 
ceeded to the quay to eat his breakfast. 
Hardly was his back turned when the 
merchant missed his valuable Semper 


Augustus, worth three thousand florins, | 


or £280 sterling. The whole establish- 
ment was instantly in an uproar; search 
was every where made for the precious 
root, but it was not to be found. Great 
was the merchant's distress of mind. 
The search was renewed, but again with- 
out success. At last some ope thought 
of the sailor. 

The unhappy merchant sprang into the 


Commons, as a Member for the old and 
'respectable Borough of Nottingham.— 
| This event is so significant and so cheer- 
|ing, however, that we cannot forbear giv- 
‘ing details. [It must be borne in mind 
‘that Property gives the Right of Suffrage 
in England, so that the shiftless, idle, 
| loafing multitude, who, to the exclusion 
even of industrious poor men, are popu- 
| larly represented as the only advocates of 
| Land Reform, had no voice in this elec- 
tion. And yet Mr. O’Connorstands away 
at the head of the poll, beating Sir John 
'Cam Hobhouse, a member of Lord John 
| Russell's Cabinet, almost two to one, and 
his sham-Liberal, Free-Trade colleague 
‘on the Ministerial ticket, still more em- 
|phatically. Mr. O'Connor, if we mistake 
| not,is the first Member of Parliament ever 
chosen distinctly as a Land Reformer. 

| ‘The following account of the canvass 
is copied from the (London) Northern 
Star: 


'TO THE CHARTISTS OF THE EMPIRE. 
NotTTinGHam, July 28. 


My Dear Friends: In the hurry of 
business, increased by the increasing spir- 





the People’s Charter with manly pride, 
and upon a show of hands being de- 
manded for each candidate, of the vast 
multitude representing Labor not a single 
fist was held up for Hobhouse or Gis- 
borne, while for O'Connor a forest of 
hands were proudly raised, and nearly as 
many for Walter. ‘The proposer of Wal- 
ter offered to withdraw him if Gisborne 
would withdraw, and allow Hobhouse 
and O'Connor to be elected. The town 
is in a state of ferment. We will poll to 
the last, and if all are true as they pro- 
mise, OUR MAN IS OUR MEMBER. 
Prejudice is falling, and he has the re- 
spect of all. I must go to my work ; so 
adieu for the present. 

James Sweer. 
NoTTincHaM E.ection — Close of the Poll. 


O’Connor, (elected,). .1,830 | Hobhouse. ..1,080 
Walter,.....(do).....1,340 | Gisborne.... 974 


REVIEW. | 











An Historical and Critical View of the 

Speculative Philosophy of Europe of the 
Nineteenth Century. By J. D. Mor- 
reLL, A. M. In Two Volumes. Sec- 
ond Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
London: John Johnstone, 26 Pater- 
noster Row. 1847. 


The period included by the investi- 
‘gations of these elaborate volumes, is 
crowded with fruitful and significant phe- 
nomena in the history of philosophy. 
This is the first scientific attempt to con- 
centrate the results of the powerful fer- 
| mentation of thought, which characterizes 











——$— 


the last hundred years, to form an accu-| 
rate and impartial estimate of their com- 


parative value, and to embody them ina 
sort of pictare-gallery of philosophical 
theories, which may enable the studious | 
observer to seize their peculiar features 
and lineaments, and arrange them in his | 
memory with some approach to precision 
and harmony. 
and Descartes, — the fathers of the two | 
leading antagopistic tendencies of modern 


Commencing with Bacon 


philosophy, — our author traces the grad- 
ual development of thought, through the | 
four grand phases of Sensationalism, 
Idealism, Scepticism, and Mysticism, to | 
its brilliant point of culmination in the 
modern Eclectic School of France. ‘The 
movement, which he submits to a pro-| 


found and luminous analysis, comprehends | 
the most distinguished thinkers who have 
ever devoted gigantic powers to the eluci- 
dation of human destiny, and of the great 
problems, involved in that theme, which 
lies at the foundation of al! 
philosophical research. 


genuine 
His modest and 
flowing narrative presents us successively | 
aystems of Hubbes, 
Locke, and Condillac, with their ultimate 
expression in the Materialism of Helve- 
tius, Cabanis, and Priestley, the Necessa- 
rianism of Collins, Hartley and Bonnet, 
and the Selfish Morality of St. Lambert, 
Volney, and Bentham, — the Idealism of 
Descartes, giving birth to Malebranche, 
Spinoza, and Leibnitz, then represented 
by Kant and Reinhold in Germany, by 
Hutcheson and Reid 
more recently 
great Ideal systems of Fichte, Schelling, | 


the Sensational 


in Scotland, and 
branching out into the) 
Hegel, and their disciples and succes- 
sors, —the Scepticism of Gassendi and 
Hume, and its modern theological devel- 


opment in France, — and finally, the re- 
action of Mysticism, in the systems of Ja- 
cobi, Schlegel, Novalis, Schleieirmacher, 
Schubert, Coleridge, St. 
Charles Fourier. 


Simon, and 


It is obvious that a work which brings 
into view these momentous phases of | 
haman speculation, if executed with only | 
tolerable pretensions to ability and fair- | 
ness, must possess an exceeding interest 
to the mind of the philosophical student, | 
and indeed to every intellectual man who 
cherishes an enlightened curiosity in re- 
gard to the progress and achievements of | 
philosophical inquiry, since it received a| 
new impulse with the increased freedom 
The work 
before us, is entitled not only to the 


of thought in modern times. 


praise of competent ability, extensive and 


profound learning, and remarkable clear- | 
ness of expression, but to the still higher 
commendation of singular fairness and_ 
candor in the statement and criticism of 
Opinions, evea when they are evidently at | 
the widest distance from the convictions 


of the author himself. His mind is im- 


| therefore, sincerely recommend these vol- 
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bued with the liberal and comprehensive 
spirit of the French Eclectics, with which 
philosophical School he appears to sym- | 
pathize more fully than with any other ; 
the influence of the cautious philosophy 
of Reid and Stewart is indicated by the 
calmness and sobriety of his discussions ; 
while the bold Idealism of modern Ger- 
man speculation has imparted to them 
something of its breadth and elevation . | 
although, it would be impossible for the 
most captious critic to detect anything 
like a partizan spirit, or a violation of the) 
most cold-blooded impartiality, through 
attachment to a favorite theory, or reve- 
rence for a cherished teacher. We can, 
umes to all inquirers who desire to thread | 
the labyrinth of modern speculation, un- | 
der safe and agreeable guidance; and 
would venture to suggest that they are 
admirably adapted for a text-book in the 


higher departments of philosophical study 


in our Universities. 

The general effect of a work like this | 
on the mind of an intelligent reader is 
far from being satisfactory. He may 
have been attracted to the history of phi- | 
losophy, by a deep, inward desire to solve 
the mysteries of his own being, to find 
an answer to the questions concerning the 
Soul, the Universe, and the Original Es- 
sence of Ail, which reason never fails to} 


suggest, and which, in every age, have 


commanded the attention of the noblest | 
minds. But he will soon perceive that 
every attempt to shed light on these vast 
problems is imperfect and fragmentary, 
that the understanding has revolved in a 
eircle which brings us no nearer to the 
temple of truth, that the riddle of the 
Sphinx is not yet read, and that Nature, 
the Universe, and God, are still shrouded 
in massy folds which no philosophical 
system hitherto has been able to remove. 
He is hence tempted to despair of philos- 
ophy, of truth, of human destiny. In-| 
he may be) 
seduced to throw himself into the arms of 


volved in mental darkness, 


of his nature, or to court tranquillity in| 
the bosom of an infallible Church, which, | 
in its communion of the faithful, and in 
its mystic aspirations, combined with the | 
enchantment of the senses, promises a | 
peaceful refuge from the distractions of) 


philosophy and the torments of doubt. | 
But this is only to ** skin and film over | 


The remedy is ut-| 
terly inadequate to the wound. The 


the ulcerous sore.’’ 


wants of the intellect can be met only by 
of truth. The 
passionate aspirations of the heart can be 


convincing revelations 
gratified only in a socia] atmosphere 
adapted to their nature and tendencies. 
Our present dissatisfaction is the fruit of 
This can be cured by 

7 ‘ 


social disorder. 





| discoveries of Cuartes Fourier. 
| this is reverently studied, and faithfully 
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|nothing short of the application of the 


Divine Social Code, which God has or- 
dained for the government of haman re- 
lations. The key to this system of di- 
vine legislation is presented in the vast 


Until 


carried into effect, we can hope nothing 
from the speculations of philosophy, but 
transient and ineffectual glimpses of 
truth, which it will be the province of a 
superior science to concentrate and organ- 
ize in a complete circle of light. With- 


/out claiming for Fourier the attribute of 


infallibility, which of course ean be pre- 
dicated of no finite intelligence, we make 


‘bold to say that his analyses of human 


nature, and of the laws of universal 
movement, open a more satisfactory 
sphere of thought, present more substan- 
tial instruction relative to the nature and 
destiny of man, and elucidate more intri- 
cate problems of metaphysical investiga- 


| tion, than is done by all the systems com- 


bined, of which the author of these vol- 
umes has given us such an accurate ex- 
position. 

His remarks on Fourier are so candid 


and intelligent, with the exception of one 


or two erroneous statements, that we 
copy a part of them, for the benefit of 
our readers. 


“The social system which now holds by far 
the most prominent place in France, is that of 
CHARLES FourteEr, (born 1772, died 1837.) 
It is a very common, but a very erroneous 
opinion, that Fourier’s system sprang from the 
St. Simonian doctrines. It is well known, on 
the contrary, that the main points of it were 
clearly developed in the mind of the author so 
early as the year 1779; and in the year 1808 he 
published his ‘ Theorie de quatre Mouvements,’ 


|which was many years before St. Simon had 


produced the least impression upon the world. 
The fact is, that many of the St. Simonian 
school, after the death of the founder, adopted 
portions of Fourier’s phraseology, and that, at 


| the dissolution of it, some of the ablest writers 


came over to the other system. This may, pro- 
bably, have given rise to the notion, that the 
Phalansterian doctrines were affiliated upon the 


' . . 
, sean Sst. S 
material enjoyment, in the fruitless hope | “* “!monian. 


of appeasing the indestructible yearnings | 


“For many years after the publication of his 
first work, Fourier excited no attention; his 


| only friend and follower was M. Just Muiron, 
| who, impressed with the grandeur of his views 
| of society, entered warmly with him into the 


task of propagating them. In 1822, Fourier 
published his ‘ Theorie de Unite Universelle, 
which was succeeded by the ‘ Nouveau Monde 
Industriel et Societaire,’ and ‘La fausse Indus- 
trie These works, though giving a very full, 
and even learned exposition of his doctrines, 
yet are written in a style so strange, and a 
technology so unusual, that it is not to be won- 


‘dered at that they produced but little effect 


upon the public at large. Fortunately for the 
credit of the system, itsucceeded in engaging 
the eloquent pen of M. Victor Considerant ; to 
him were added from the ranks of the St. Si- 
monians, M. Abel Transon and M. Jules Le 
Chevalier. After the death of Fourier accord- 
ingly, in 1837, the school began to organize it- 
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self; and the doctrines it maintained began to | ral eras, we see the principle of union gradually 


spread amongst many thinking minds in France. 
A journal entitled ‘La Phalange,’ which had 
been instituted in 1836, advocated, and still ad- 
vocates the views of the society with great 
spirit; and within the last year or two a daily 
paper, ‘ La Democratie Pacifique,’ has been en- 
tirely devoted to its principles and interests. 
The school is at this moment, we believe, great- 
ly on the increase: the ‘bulletins’ for the last 
three years show, at any rate, a vast accession 


both of money and men. 


“ Our readers may now be interested to un- | 


derstand something of a system, which con- 
fessedly constitutes a ‘ great fact’ in the literary 
history of the present day; for although it ap- 
pears prominently as a social theory, yet being 
grounded in metaphysical principles, it can be 
viewed, strictly speaking, as a complete system 


of philosophy. 


“First of all, then, according to Fourier, it | 


must be admitted that reason is to man an organ 
of truth. 
phy, nay, all human knowledge, is worthless, 


Without this admission, all philoso- 


But reason grasps not truth atonce. Starting 
from a few fundamental principles it makes 
many tentative efforts, falls into many errors, 


and yet in the main advances. So it was, for 


example, in astronomy, until the true law of 


gravitation was established, when all became 
plain. So it is with regard to society ; theories 
of socialism can be only tentative until the real 
law of human nature is eliminated; but then 
society will become harmonious. 

“ As the foundation of all science, we must 
raise our minds to the contemplation of God. 
Every thing within and around us proclaims the 
existence of a supreme being of infinite intel- 
From him all 
creation has flowed forth ; and all must, there- 


ligence, wisdom, and goodness. 


fore, bear upon it the impress of his own divine 
and harmonious mind. Experience proves that 
this is the case, for nature is full of harmony. 
Music is a manifestation of divine harmony ; 
the colors of the spectrum afford us another 
manifestation of it; wherever we look, the same 
great feature of the divine nature is exhibited. 
“ Man was made in the image of God; he is 
the mirror of the universe. As such, there 
must be in human nature at once the purest 
harmony, and the highest unity. To suppose 


otherwise, would be absolutely derogatory to 


the wisdom, the power, or the beneficence of 


the Creator. Evil, it is true, exists, but this 


may be easily explained. Suppose a mechanic 
to construct a beautiful machine, and sone 
bungling workmen were to throw it into con- 
fusion, should we say that the fault were in the 
machine, or in the ignorance of the workmen ? 
Of course the latter. 


As made by God, it is a perfect and harmonious 


So it is with humanity. 


construction; and the source of all evil is to 
be sought for in that wide-spread ignorance, 
which, without comprehending human nature 
aright, throws it into false positions, and puts all 
its fine-strung harmonies into discord. 

“The great thing, then, is to study man: — to 
study him by the purest light of our reason ; to 
bring to bear on the investigation all we know 


of God, the Creator, and all the analysis of 


creation at large. The study of man compre- 
hends two fields of research.—that of his histo- 


ry, and that of his constitution. History shows 


us humanity passing through a succession of 


phases, answering to the twifuncy, youth, adoles- 


cence, virility, and old age of the individual, and 
a - 


termed by Fourier, Edenisme, Sauvagerie, Pa- 


triarcat, Barbarie, Civilization. In these seve- 


developing in connection with the rise of the 
arts and sciences. 


“The next step in human progress, must be | 


that in which the present system of individual- 
ism prevalent through society shall be broken 


up; in which the true law of society shall be 


discovered ; in which men shall find their high- 


est interest and happiness in the public weal ; 
in which the happiness of the individual and 
the community shall be absolutely identified, 
This state is termed that of harmony. 

“To understand this state, and the means of 
attaining it, we must become acquainted with 
man in his nature and constitution. Upon the 
knowledge of these, Fourier’s whole social 
system depends. Man is in himself a trinity, a 
compound of three principles. 


“1. The Passions — Active or motive princi- 


ple. 


“2. The Body — Passive principle. 


“3. Intelligence — Regulative or mathemati- | 
cal principle. 


‘“The body is the mere organ or tool of the 
man. Jntelligence gives the rules or laws of all 
movement; and the passions are the sole causes 
which impel the will to action. The real man, 
then, is to be studied in the will, and in all the 
psssions (i. e. motives) which determine it; to 
understand man, therefore, aright, we must en- 
deavor to grasp the whole of the principles of 
his activity, and comprehend the mechanism of 
his passions. 

‘These have been discussed by Fourier with 
great acuteness and precision. As there are 
three parts of the human constitution, so, he 
considers, there are three classes of passions, 
representing three ruling tendencies or attrac- 
tions. 1. There is the tendency to physical 
enjoyment, (tendance au luxe,) and this is satis- 
fied through the sensitive passions; namely. 
taste, smell, sight, hearing, touch. 2. There is 
the tendency in man to form into groups with 
his fellow man: this tendency is supplied by the 
affective passions, which are friendship, ambi- 
tion, love, and domesticity. 3. There is the 
tendency to series or rank. Men not only form 
into groups, but different groups seek to attain a 
different rank or standing in society, thus creat- 
ing aregular system of series or degrees from 
the lowest to the highest. This tendency is 
served by three passions—emulation, agree- 
ment, and diversity ; for men of different ranks 
will stand affected to others by rivalries, by sym- 
pathy in their views, or by the love of change. 


These are t 


‘rmed by Fourier, ‘la Cabaliste, la 
Composite, and Ja Papillonne’—forming the 
distributive, as the others formed the affective 
passions. ‘The whole of these springs of action 
thus tend to create perfect harmony in socic ty; 
for just as nature has taken care to balance the 
numbers of the sexes, so also does she distribute 
men of different tendencies in such a way, that 
the whole of the passions shall be in equilibri- 
um, and perfect unity be the result, forming, as 
it is termed, the pivot around which the whole 
revolve. 

“ Of the twelve radical passions, the four af- 
fective are the cardinal, like the four notes in 
the octave, which form the main chords; the 
three distributive answer to the other three 


notes, which form the subordinate chords: while 


the five sensitive, answer to the five s« mi-tones, 


which complete t twelve parts of the chro- 


matic seale 
‘Such, then, are the elements of human na- 


ture, such the matertals with which society has 


to be constructed ; we can now proceed there- 





es 





fore, to consider the organization of social life, 
| Humanity is at present like a splendid organ, 
| entirely out of tune. Harmony exists not, for 
each man is individualized in his interests, and 
stands in a kind of antagonism to all the rest. 
Moral purity exists not; for the passions not 
having their natural sphere of action, become 
contorted or extravagant, and lead into every 
species of crime. Happiness and liberty exist 
not; for of what use is it to have freedom jin- 
scribed upon the parchments of the empire, 
when the man is a slave toa labor, which ig 
totally at variance with his tastes and attrac- 


tions ? 


For the passions to exist in a state of 
harmony and equilibrium, society must be con- 
structed on rational and philosophical principles ; 
}each attraction must have its satisfaction, and 
the tendency to vice must be repelled, and 
overcome, not by punishment and restraint, but 
by the happiness each man will find in following 
out his proper destination. 

“A community of four hundred families, 
comprehending about eighteen hundred souls, 
is considered by Fourier sufficient to carry out 
his plan of society. Such a community he 
terms a Phalange, and the palace in which they 
The Phalange is to be 
built in a peculiar form, containing dwelling- 


reside a Phalanstere. 


houses of different sizes, gardens, workshops, 
and every thing necessary for the conduct of 
social life. It is to stand in the centre of an 
area of about a league square, which is to be 
cultivated for the benefit of the community. 
The cattle, fruit, lowers, &c., which are reared 
on the estate, will supply the five senses with 
objects of satisfaction, and administer to the 
physical necessities of the inhabitants. Next, 
the affective passions are to be consulted.— 
Friendships will be formed between those who 
have a natural attraction for each other, unin- 
fluenced by the sordid motives which seciety 
now presents. Ambition will find an ample 
field for exertion, and men wil] unite into groups 
Love will unite the 


sexes in perfect harmony, when all selfish inte- 


to carry out their plans. 


rests in the shape of property, &c., cease to be 
consulted. And, lastly, the family circle will 
have all its charms without its anxieties and its 
cares, Such will be the primary grouping of 
mankind, when these affections are left to their 
natural play. 

“ But now the distributive passions will come 
into play. Men have different tastes. Some 
will follow agriculture, some gardening, some 
commerce, some domestic duties; while others 
will choose education, literature, science, or 
Every 


man will be at liberty to enter whatever group 


religion, as their favorite employment, 


he pleases, or to change his occupation as often 
as he may desire ; but assuredly, as every man 
finds his happiness alone in activity, he will do 
something, where every thing lies open to his 
Some will be incited by rivalry, others 
by sympathy, while all may enjoy variety, The 


choice. 


property of the community will consist of capi- 
tal, labor, talent. These will all be rewarded 
proportionally to their value; the whole com- 
munity will partake of the benefit of what each 
member affords, and a state of harmony will 
ensue, which, while it gives employment and 
support to all, will excite all to emulation, and 
give a stimulus to commerce, science, and lite- 
rature, such as, under the present state of things, 
it is utterly impossible to realize, 


tever be: 


Diversity of 
rank there mu for while there is har- 
mony in nature, there is no such thing as equal- 
ity. Every man, however, will have the oppor- 


tunity of realizing wealth, honor, esteem, and 











even power, exactly in preportion to his talent 
and his industry.” 


—————————— 
MUSICAL REVIEW. 

TEACHERS’ CONVENTIONS IN BOSTON. 

The popular musical movement in this 
country seems to be tending to something 
like a great organic unity ;— or rather to 
several unities,— for there are rival or- 
ganizations, all of which, in the nature of 
things, must finally be swallowed up in 
one. Observe we speak of the popular 
movement, of the music which begins in 
singing schools and village choirs, and is 
for the people ; proceeding from the first 
stirrings of the popular want, uneducated, 
unrefined, rather than from any high ar- 
tistic centre. 
less is not watched with pleasure by the 


This development doubt- 


professionally musical, and by those who 
have made fond acquaintance all their 
lives with the artistic productions of the 
old musical countries. Its rude, homely, 
puritanic taste ; its perpetual drilling in 
bare elements, and perpetual discussion 
of them; its cart-loads of psalmody of 
home manufacture; and the Yankee trad- 
ing shrewdness and seeming charlatanry 
of those who conduct it, through the 
whole hierarchy, from the simple coun- 
try singing master, and the more me- 
tropolitan teachers, up to the “ great 
Panjandrum,”’ or Psalm-King, himse!f:— 
all this distinguishes the popular move- 
ment, as a kind of illegitimate upstart, in 
the eyes of genuine musicians and ama- 
teurs, from what they conceive to be the 
true derivation and descent of taste in the 
old way from the highest and oldest res- 
ervoirs of musical] attainment down through 
This giving of impor- 


the multitudes. 
tance to the vulgar, homely taste tor mu- 


sic, by organizing it, even though that 
taste accumulates the power in this way 


of lm proving itself, is naturally regarded 
by musicians, with whom music is an art, 
as something as profane musically, as it 
is orthodox and moral in its social origin. 
For ourselves, we believe that Music is 
destined to take possession of this Amer- 
ican people in both ways; partly by the 
natural charm of the beautiful and grand 
already created in music, dfawing con- 
genial natures to itself; and partly by the 
organized combination of such plain psalm 
singing propensities as we have, gradual- 


ly rising to meet the influence which 


flows down from the true holy land of 


Art, now visited by the few alone who 


can appreciate its glories. [nother words 


we think that the Italian opera, the orch- 


estras of trained musicians, who play 


overtures and syin} honies to such as be 
gin to appreciate, the oratorio-performan 
ces in our Cities, the accomplish d virtuoso 


pianists, and violinists, and cantatrice who 
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make the tour of our States, give one| 


great impulse to music in this country; 
and that the ‘* teachers’ classes and con- 
ventions,”? the common-school instruc- 
tions, the multifarious manuals, psalm- 
books, glee-books, juvenile singing-books, 
&c., of Lowell Mason, and his hosts of 
co-operators and rivals in this field, do al- 
so give another impulse, not to be de- 
spised, but showing fruits from year to 
year, and actually converging towards 
and promising in due time to meet the 
first-named influence. That furnishes 
models, this creates audiences. ‘That is 
like the books, the literature of the old 
world, the results of the advanced minds 


offered to an infant and a savage race: 


this like the common schooling which 


teaches us to read them, by first teaching 


us plain sentences in dull primers, (and 
even such exercises become attractive 
through social combination.) That is the 
influence of sun and showers; this the 
artificial loosening of the surface of the 
soil, to make it more receptive. 

‘There is then, both good and evil in 
these great organizations of sing 


ters and choristers now growing up: but 


we are sure the good preponderates. 
‘The Boston Academy of Music origin- 


1 


ated this plan of holding ten day’s con- 





‘hers, every August, for 
tructions from 


competent professors in the elements and 


the purpose of receiving ins 


practice of sacred music, and in the best 
: : 

modes of teaching the same fourteen 
) 

years ago Ihe first class numbered on- 

y twelve persons. I[t soon increased to 

hund s Teach choir-leaders, aud 

a -¢ Y eha ° _ 

Ol rs Nock In marts O1 Lne COoOUun- 

tru ? ‘ ‘ ] rm th ar tanel 

rv, to boston, to leurn the art of teach- 

no tre r) the YY t ara) ful mactere 

ng from the most successful masters. 

‘ ‘ , Ld ’ sa! --_ hy} 

Combining, as they did, a considerabie 


power of ready sight-singing in these 


meetings, they were naturally led to 


spend much of the session in practising 
new music, trying the new books which 


the professurs had got 


eady for them to 


circulate when they went home, and by 


timid degrees even venturing upon some of 


the works of the great masters, to the 
manifest growth of enthusiasm and good 
, 


taste. Considered as a speculation, or as 


féte, this was too good a thing not to 
be imitated, and rival ‘Teachers’ Institutes 
rang up, particularly that of Messrs. 
aker and Woodbury, who find ample 
field without encroaching on the other. 
Moreover the chiefs of these hierarchies, 
ifter holding their grand conventions at 


home, leave their emporium in the Au- 


tumn, and like enterprising bishops visit 
their respective dioceses among the cities 


-'s conventions 


ofthe West. holding teach 


» Buffalo. Clevela Cincinnati ar 30 
forth rnd 3 | r affiliated « itres 
th 

| e mn i cjosed I thre \ ide- 
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my’s class, embraced about 700 teachers, 
from all partsof the Union. The scene of 
action was the great hall of the Tremont 
Temple. ‘The days were spent in lessons 
from Messrs. Mason, Webb, Root, John- 
son and others, in the art of teaching the 
rudiments of singing, thorough-bass, the 
formation of the voice, and critical prac- 
tice in singing hymns and glees, as well 
as in the recommendation and trial of the 
various new elementary books and collec- 
tions of sacred and secular music just 
prepared by the professors. This year, 
by the way, has been rich in new glee- 
books. Messrs. Baker and Woodburv, 
of the rival institution, have each centri- 
buted anew volume; while the classes 
at the Academy found the materials of 
their exercises in the sheets of an unfin- 
ished volume, now in press, by Messrs. 
William Mason and Bancroft, young 
men who have initiated themselves into 
the deeper spheres of modern music, 
and whose book therefore embraces a lib- 
eral selection from the four-voiced compo- 
sitions of Mendelssohn and other Ger- 
We could not but feel, that this 


great promiscuous choir of four or five 


mans. 


handred voices were lifted up and refined 
by the mere fact of exercising themselves 
together upon such music. 

‘The evenings were given to public con- 
certs, alternately of secular and sacred 
musie. We were present only during 
parts of two of these occasions. The 
great choir of about six hundred filled 
both of the broad side galleries of the 
temple ; a smaller sub-choir, more select, 
(in which we noticed large delegations 
from the Handel and Haydn society and 
other city choirs) occupied the seats in 
front of the organ, at which Mr. Webb 
presided. In front of all were also two 
pianos, at which Mr. Bancroft and the 
The audi- 


ence filled every fuot of space remaining. 


younger Mason accompanied. 


Mr. Lowell Mason, with a benign paren- 
tal air, wielded the conductor’s baton in 
the centre. ‘The organ and pianos com- 
menced the spirited symphony to Rossi- 
ni’s chorus, ** God of Israel,’? in which 
they told with good effect ; the flood of 
voices broke forth promptly and with 
proper accent, subduing itself in the soft 
passages, and certainly the effect was 
There was a suffi- 
cient number of clear, true voices to ab- 


very near sublime. 


sorb the harsh, uncertain sounds of the 
majority, and although there was perhaps 
too great weight of treble, the ensemble 
of tone produced was solid, pure, and 
satisfactory. A chorus frem Handel's 
‘* Sampson ’’ and ** How beautiful are the 
feet’’ from his ** Messiah,’’ were given 
with sull sublimer effect. This was 
certainly a rare and edifying experience 

th 


both for hearers and performers. But 


what a sudden plunge from the top of 
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the holy mountain, down into the mud- 
diest flats of bathos, to have each chorus 
followed by a namby-pamby sentimen- 
tal song, or patriotic ode! Scarce- 


ly have the great choral waves rolled | 


away, when a small piano is turned 
round, a song is announced by Mr. Some- 
body, the hero of country choirs, and 


amid great rustling of expectation, our | 
good friend Mr. Webb (who knows what | 


good music is, but whom we must call 


amiable to a fault on this occasion), sits | 


down to accompany, while our strapping 
hero unrols what may be an original pro- | 


duction of his own, and proceeds to sing | 
to us with an agony of expression a song | 


| lives acquire a deeper, finer tone. 


Let it 
be wholly so, then; and do not minister | 
to the tasteless vanity of one and another, 
by making room for the display of his 
much better company. <A song by Schu- 
bert, Mozart, or some master, tolerably 
‘sung by some one from the assembly 
who had the power to feel it and inter- 


ed much more worthily with the grand 
choruses, and helped to cure a low, false 


popular taste, which flattering itself and | 


flattered every where else, ought here at 
the centre of influence and instruction to | 
/meet with wholesome rebukes ez cathedra. 


poor Yankee wares in the midst of so| 


pret it to the others, would have alternat-| 


[wie seize upon this rare chance to dis- 


pose of what lies dead upon their hands, 
And this suggests the objection, com- 
monly urged against these conventions, of 
their trading spirit and the monopoly of 
the music market likely to be acquired by 
those who take the lead in them. It be- 
comes no objection if the fact be generally 
understood. On the contrary it is a great 
mutual convenience; let the professors 
and book-makers find their interest in it, 
‘if they can. However low the tone 
 wihdadh they might set in their writings 
(we only suppose a case) it is evident 
| that the demand for better music will rise 
every year, by these opportunities of com- 


about ‘‘ his Mother, God bless her!’’ and | Messrs. Mason and Webb occupied here | | ing together in a musical centre ; and that 


’ 


how he used to “ sit upon her knee; ’’ neg- 
lecting all the while to inform us whether | 


that respectable lady ‘‘ knows that he is | 


out.’’ Another atrocity was perpetrated 


in the shape of a patriotic song, given 


5: 5 
forth in aloud, ringing, declamatory man- 
ner, by a tenor voice, about the ‘* Death of 
Lawrence ”’ and *‘ Dont give up the Ship.”’ 
This was applauded before it commenced, 
and to afterwards. 
were vulgar contrasts, and entirely vitiat- 
ed the otherwise remarkable success of 
those evenings ; 


distraction 


of it, 
better conscience to the accepting mood 
which is our wont. 

Doubtless there is sufficient demand for 
this sort of thing in all large 
and it must be hard for the 
agers on such occasions to maintain the 


supremacy of their own better taste; per-— 


haps they feel, too, that they sin against 
their interest if they do not compromise 
somewhat to produce effect. Yet if there 
be any good in these meetings, it must be 
in the fact that raw recruits come up to- 
gether here to receive the benefit of the 
truer knowledge and better taste of ac- 
complished professors. It is the duty of| 
the professor then, to discourage and | 
withhold assent from any introduction of 
what is superficial, false and vulgar into 


These | 


and as we wished to in-'| 
dicate what seemed to us good and what | 
bad in these great musical gatherings, we | 
will dispatch the bad first, while we think | 
and then gravitate back with the 


audiences, 
man- | 


/an authoritative position, from which they | 
could have done this. 

Two or three quartettes, which were 
interspersed, we take pleasure in except- 
ing from the above remarks. 
original compositions as we were told 
and were both chaste and beautiful in 
|themselves, and sung in admirable taste. 


This might be mentioned as one of the | 
good results which will grow out of these 


annual assemblies ; 
to native talent; 


they will give a spur 
efforts at composition, | 
beginning at ihe simplest forms, will here 


demned by a competent tribunal. 
year will witness greater things. 

The Convention closed with an after- 
noon performance, in which much of the 


Every 


mental, was combined. The chorus was 


chestra of the Academy; and it was a 


homage to that central, unitary instru- 
ment, or temple of harmony, and take 
their pitch from it; it was a symbol of 
true order. Rossini’s chorus and some 
others were this time given with the addi- | 
tional effect of a good orchestra ; which | 
with the popular overtures to Massaniello 
and Zanetta, and a very unexceptionable | 
variety of songs and instrumental solos, | 
completed the first part. 


? 
| 
| 


The second | 


consisted of Beethoven’s Fifth Sympho- | 


7 | 
They were | 


be brought up to be sanctioned or con-| 


musical force of Boston, vocal and instru- | 


all thrown into the opposite side galleries, | 
} 
while around the organ gathered the or- 


goodly sight to see the instruments do | 


to satisfy the market it becomes more and 
| and more necessary for them to make good 
books. If the calculating persons, who 
| may be suspected to have started this 
thing with an eye to their own interest, 





,| are not competent to guide it to the high- 


est point, it will move on of itself, by its 
/own momentum, by the mere force of 
accumulation, and pass them and their 
standard by. 

The good we anticipate from this or- 
ganization is three-fold. 
| First, the influence upon those engaged 
in it. We could not but feel, as we 
/heard the choruses of Handel and the 
| four-part songs of Mendelssohn sung by 
this vast assembly of persons, mostly of 
but ordinary culture and but little leisure, 
that this was for them the beginning of 
| the highest culture. They had actually 
made acquaintance with some of the 
most exalted, most refined productions of 
They had 
together shared the emotion of great mu- 
sic ; and experienced an enthusiasm of a 
deeper, finer quality, than their lives be- 
fore perhaps had furnished. The person 
who can comprehend, appreciate, feel 
Mendelssohn, has already won admission 
to the finer spheres of life. The Unitary 
sentiment may also be mentioned here ; 
the beneficial consciousness of combined 
action, of days spent rhythmically, and 
with orderly enthusiasm. 

Secondly, the influence upon musical 





/the most refining of all arts. 


the same programme with performances | ny, and the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus ’’ from | taste and practice throughout the country. 


designed to elevate and to refine. 
concerts would have been a _ proud 
achievement to look back upon, but for 
this ; the fact, that plain, uneducated peo- 


ple, from all parts of the country, who} 


have most of them but little time to spend 


mastered the elements of music that they 
can come together by hundreds and sing 
at least correctly the choruses of Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Rossini, is one of no slight 
moral significance ; it is hopeful for the 
cause of Music and of general improve- 
ment. 


These | 


ry £ . | 
They educate heart, mind, imagi- | 


_ Handel’s ‘* Messiah,’’ —a selection every 


good tone in anticipation for the next) 


| year. 
| Handbills were distributed among the 


audience as they entered the hall, which 
upon accomplishments, have actually so | 


large auction sale of music and musical 


works, to take place in the evening. So) 


that this great annual gathering becomes 


; . 
a fair or market, not only for the conduc- | 
tors who thus circulate their ‘* methods "’ 


and their ‘‘ collections,’’ but also for the 


way worthy of the occasion and setting a| 


seemed to be programmes of the concert, | 
but which proved to be catalogues of a/| 


From their rural, isolated homes, where 
advantages for hearing higher kinds of 
music do not exist, these enterprising 
leaders of choirs and classes come up 
;onee a year to Jerusalem, to receive 
truer notions of their art, and listen to 
great models, and go back to give the 
Same tone to their respective circles and 
communities. The standard is thus ris- 
ing throughout all the land. A musical 
emulation is excited in the most dull utili- 
tarian places; and each year the leader 
| Carries with him more and more of his 
| neighbors, who avail themselves of the in- 


nation in themselves by the act, and their | music dealers and publishers of the city, | creased facilities for travelling, to go up 
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also and rekindle their musical imagina- 
tions at the great feast. 

Finally, we see in all this, as we inti- 
mated in the beginning of this article, a 


tendency to some organic unity in the 


multifarious musical aspirations of this 
people. 
music, where nothing interferes ; it seeks 
combination, means of broader harmony, 
grander effects, and the composite enthu- 
siasm of great numbers co-operating to 
one end. 
of this sort becomes once established, it 
attracts more and more force to it; al) 


Wherever a considerable unity 


related elements gravitate towards it; to 
the teachers’ class of Messrs. Webb and 
Mason, the choirs of Boston soon came 
and added themselves, for the sake of the 
numerous chorus thus afforded them ; 
then came finally the orchestra; and 
accomplished virtuosos also will find a 
sphere opened for them upon these occa- 
sions which they have not at other umes. 
What then is to prevent these meetings 
from growing by degrees into great mu- 
sical festivals, like those of London, Bir- 
mingham, and parts of Germany? And 
all by a spontaneous accumulation and 
expansion, from rude beginnings made 
with simply what we had, taking up the 
popular taste as it was, and so organizing 
its first motions that they lend both 
weight and stimulus to each other, and 
rise collectively to an ever higher plat- 
form! The capital obstacle to great mu- 
sic in this country, 
performances, the production of the great 


(we mean great 


master compositions on a worthy scale,) 
has always been the want of unity among 
musicians. The utmost diplomacy can 
ean searcely get together for one day 
sufficient talent, to give one great concert. 
Not until the interests of musical people 
ean be reconciled in one, shall we hear 
great music ; and whether this can ever 
be in the present state of society is a 
question worth considering, and which we 
propose on some occasion to discuss. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universa) love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING, 





If we look back to the condition of the 
Associative School in France soon after 
its primary organization, we shall find 
the most encouraging proofs of the wis- 


It is the natural tendency of 


| ‘* Phalange ”’ 
| 


This was the only publication of the 
School, and so little support did it then | 
receive, that it appeared only once in ten | 
days. The executive force connected | 
with the movement was a worthy old) 
man servant, with a salary of 300 franes | 
a year, and a clerk with 800 francs, who | 
though full of zeal and good intentions, | 
had little practieal acquaintance with af- 
fairs. The small number of tracts, which 


| 
| 


° ° . . | 
were then issued for popular circulation, 


were only spread by gratuitous distribu- | 


tion, as they found no purchasers ; and it 
was even necessary to urge people to read 
the works, with which they were thus 
freely supplied. ‘There were no public 
expositions, in the form of conferences or 
lectures, as time, money and men were 
equally wanting. 

Now what has 
| within ten years? 


been accomplished 
This is a short space 
of time, for the establishment of a radi- 
cal reform,— for the promulgation of a 
social system, the author of which ab- 
ruptly broke with all received ideas, with 
the prejudices that had been cherished for 
thousands of years, which would make 
all things new from the foundation, 
which presents the most gigantie ideas in 
regard to Man, to God, to Destiny, and 
to the transformation of Society and 
the World. And what was the age, 
to which this system was announced ¢ | 
An age of corruption, of egotism, of 
cowardice, of moral exhaustion, so great, 
that the slightest conception of improve- 
ment and progress was stigmatized as a 
dream, an impossibility, an Utopia. And 
who were the men, to whom it was 
presented? Men absorbed by the spirit 
of gain, the dregs of a materialized and 
mercantile society, trading shopkeepers, 
as we may well call the degenerate off- 
spring of the noble and elevated bour- 
geoisie of ‘89 and ‘92. 

Consider what has been accomplished 
by the other Schools that have been 
started at the same time with the Asso- 
clative movement, or previously to it? 


What has become of St. Simonism, for 
instance, to take the most striking of! 
them ? 
| It may, perhaps, be said, that the prin- | 
| ciples of these Schools never possessed the 

| solidity and hold on the future, which are 
claimed by the Associative Sehool. This 
is incontestible. But it is no less true 
{that these doctrines were far better 


— |adapted to the spirit of the age, for the’ 


THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIVE MOVEMENT. | 


| . ‘ 
very reason of the vague generality of 


| their principles, and of the indecisiveness | 
| of their tendencies, and perhaps, are better | 
suited to gain a large body of partizans, | 
lat the present day. If they continued 


cine ; | s ; 
dom and efficiency with which it has been | for so short a time, in the state of regular | 


conducted, and of the progress which it 
has made. ‘The Journal called the 


| Schools, it was not through any defect | 
; in their principles, which were of a na- 





was started in June, 1836. | ture te produce strong and ardent convie- 


tions, and which in fact always gained 
more or less men of reflectic: and tal- 
ent, — but because they were not con- 
ducted with the wisdom, the good sense, 
and the concentrated and persevering 
efforts, which have distinguished the 
leaders of the Associative movement. 

If, Saint Simonism, im particular, had 
been able to avoid the illusions, the 


errors, the unseasonable zeal of an irre- 


fleetive enthusiasm ; if it had maintained 
its pesition in the secial, philosophical 
and religious transitional movement, in 
which it stood during the first years of its 
development, it would have possessed, in 
spite of the errors which time would 
have corrected, far more force of prinei- 
ple, than would have been required to 


‘found a substantial Seheol, a powerful 


party. With its greater affinity for pre- 
vailing facts, ideas, and tendencies, than 
the Associative School, with prudence, 
and good sense, and persisteney, it would 
have sustained itself and gained converts 
with far more faeility. 

But, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
it has labored under, the Associative 
School, as a whule, it must be admitted, 
has deserved well of the cause of human- 
ity. 

The question arises, Whether by pur- 
suing the course which it has thus far 
followed, it will reach the end which it is 
attempting to arrive at? 

The object of the School, it has been 
repeatedly stated,—and on this point 
there is no differfhee of opinion, is 
the complete and triumphant Realiza- 
tion of the Theory of Associative Indus- 
try and Labor, as presented to us by the 
genius of Charles Fourier. 

No intermediate operations, ne transi- 
tional improvements, no partial reforms, 
it is argued by the Associationists of 
France, as well as ef America, can be, 
in practice, the main object of our en- 
deavors. These movements, which ap- 


_proach the prevailing order of facts and 


ideas, more elosely than our superior or- 
ganie Theory, afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for introducing the mind within 
the sphere of our doctrines. We are not 
indifferent te any thing which concerns 
the most intimate life of society and hu- 
manity. Nor should we appear to be so. 
If we would act on the world, we must take 
part in its affairs. Nothing which inter- 
ests the age should be foreign to us. But 
the School, as such, should never lose 
sight of its great object. It should re- 
serve for that all resourees that it can ac- 
cumulate. Let it show a lively sympa- 
thy with all plans for social melioration, 
that are presented ; let it second and sup- 
port them by every means in its power; 
let it bring forward various proposals of 
its own, which at least may serve as 
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types of a higher progress ; 
scattered notes in the grand harmony, 
which it wishes to establish; and so far 
as it does not dissipate its strength in such 
labors, but on the contrary, gains new 
force, it is in the path of duty, and is 
accomplishing its mission. 

Let us briefly recall the conditions of 
this accomplishment. 

In the actual state of things, in the po- 
sition which the School has taken befor 
the world, as the depository of a grand 
Social doctrine, an imperious duty is im- 
posed upon it, namely, that of complete 
success in the work of Realization.— 
Whenever it puts its hand to the enter- 
prise, it is bound to carry it through 
triumphantly. 

To expose itself to the hazard of a re- 
verse, in this attempt, would be worse 
than a blunder, it would be a crime. 


Accordingly, as soon as the illusions of 


infancy were dissipated, and the condi- 
tions of a thorough and successful Reali- 
zation were maturely determined, the 
School advanced, in its steady course, 
without a moment of hesitation or unctr- 
tainty. 

It has set aside, as it was bound to do, 
every transitional attempt, as the ultimate 
object of its endeavors; it has distinctly 
laid down, as the ultimate point of con- 


centration for the accumulated forces of 


the School, ‘‘ the Realization of the sys- 
tem of contrasted, rivaltzed, and interlock- 
ed Serves,’’ in a form at once the most man- 
ageable, the most conspicuous, and the 
most adapted to prodtce a sudden i}lumi- 
nation ; that is to say, in the organization 
of a miniature Phalanstery,— the latest 
and brilliant conception of the genius of 
Fourier. Finally, it has taken an aceount 
of the elements of execution, of action, 
and of force, required by the Schvol as 
the guaranty of success, and hence of 


ability to engage in a decisive battle, with- 


out laying itself open to the charge of 


stupidity or folly. 
These elements are of two kinds,— 
those, which demanded long preparatory 


studies, and which had for their object to 


determine ail the technical conditions of 
the operation in the different branches of 


its material system, its administrative 
system, and its organic system. 
These labors may be summed up in 


the following general statement of plans: 


General PLAN ror A PHALANX ON A 
Larce Scae. 
This programme has the following gen- 
eral elements :— 
1. Lodgings and apartments for 1800 


resident members of different degrees of 


fortune ; and also for 600 accidental, sup- 
plementary inhabitants, (travellers and 
others. ) 


2. Rooms, halls, shops of every kind, 


these are! 
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appropriate to the wants of domestic ser- 
vices, of mechanical and manufacturing 
industry, of the governmental and relig- 


ious arrangements, as well as to the uses 


of education, the sciences, and arts, 


&c. 

3. Store-houses, granaries, stables, 
poultry-yards, and all rural edifices, re- 
juired for 800 head of horned cattle, 300 
draught horses, 150 pleasure horses, 120 
mules, 600 swine, 3000 sheep, and 12,000 
domestic fowls of every description. 

The plan, based on these conditions, 
(comprising the phalanstery, church, the- 
atre, and rural edifices.) extends over a 
The length 


of the Phalanstery, on its principal front, 


surface of about 125 acres. 


is 1800 feet, extending the dimensions of 


the grand facade of the palace of Ver- 


1) 


sallles. Thesides of the building, more- 
over, are double. and separated by gar- 
dens, and 


court-yards planted with 


trees, 

The following is a list of the plans 
and designs which have been drawn for 
this project : 

1. General plan of the domain of the 


Phalanx, indicating the accessory build- 


ings, pavilions, &c., and the surface of 


the ground in wood, orchards, fields, mea- 
dows, gardens, &c. 

2. General plan of the Phalanstery and 
the adjacent buildings. 

3. Plan of the cellars and foundation 
of the Phalanstery, the Church and the 
Theatre. 


1. Plan of the basement stories of the 


- > ~ * . 
5, 6, 7, 8. Plan of the upper stories of 


the same building. 


9, 10. Plan of the rural edifiees devo- 
ted to agriculture. 
it, 13, F353, 14, ®. 


sections of the exterior and interior facade 


Elevations and 


of the Phalanstery, the Church and the 
Theatre. 
1G, 7, 16, 


tions of the rural buildings. 


Elevations and sec- 


20, 21, 22, 23. Plans, elevations, and 
sections of four pavilions, with their ag- 
ricultural buildings. 

24. General view of the Phalanstery 
and of the rural buildings taken from the 
great road, on one of the lateral facades 
of the edifices. 

25. General view of the Phalanstery 
and of the rural buildings taken from the 
gardens on the principal facade of the 
edifices. 

Puan oF AppLicatrion — MINIATURE 

PHALANX. 

This plan is composed of— 

1. A general plan of the basement sto- 
ry of the establishment. 

2. A plan of the cellars. 


3. A plan of the first story 





$$$ —___—__________. 


building, and of the roofs of other build- 
ings. 

5. A principal elevation of the main 
building. 


6. An elevation of the garden-side, 
7. An exterior Jateral elevation of the 
whole establishment. 

8. A section through the longitudinal 
axis of the whole establishment. 

9. An elevation of the rural buildings 
on the interior side of the establish- 
ment. 

10. An elevation of the rural buildings 
on the exterior side of the establish- 
ment. 

11. Estimate of the cost of executing 
these plans. 

Add to these, the following articles. 

1. On the distribution of labor and of 
laborers, caleulated hour by hour for each 
class, for each shop, and for each person, 
children, teachers, and hired assistants 
7 a week of winter. 


2. The same calculation for a week of 


durin 


summer. 

3. General estimate of the machinery, 
utensils, and apparatus required for domes- 
tic, agricultural, and manufacturing im- 
dustry,—estimate of floating capital, ex- 
penses of consumption, of administration, 
income from labor, and so forth. 

In order to undertake its great work, 
the School needs, however, something 
more than well-coneerted plans. It must 
be provided with all the means for exeeu- 
tion and experiment. ‘These means form 
the second order of elements, the posses- 
sion of which is demanded for the reali- 
zation of a practical experiment. 

With these views, the School is now 
devoting itself to the propagation of the 
Associative doctrine in France, with a 
concentrated energy and devotedness, 
which we cannot doubt will be follewed 
by the happiest results. 

‘he character of the men, who are 
now entrusted with the direction of the 
School, — the perseverance, 
economy, and vigor of their administra- 
tion,—the admirable spirit of zeal and 


wisdom, 


harmony, the clear, seientifie convietions, 
and the enlightened enthusiasm, whieh is 
displayed in the great body of adherents 
to the a strong 
guaranty that the work of soeial regener- 
ation will be greatly advanced by their 


movement,— present 


united efforts. 

We are proud to labor in concert with 
such men as compose the School, which 
We trust that 
the more systematic organization, which 


we have been describing. 


is about to be assumed by the Assocation- 
ists in this eountry, will be the means of 
bringing us into more ultimate alliance 
with our fellow-workers in France, and 
that the profound seientific insight, the 
wise and determined zeal, and the indom- 


1. A plan of the second story of the|itable energy which mark their efforts, 








may be reproduced in the movement 
among ourselves. 


PASSIONAL ATTRACTION 
CLUDE CONSCIENCE. 


To Fourier’s philosophy of human life, 


DOES EX- 


or as he expresses it, to his analysis of 


the passions or attractions which conduct 
man to his destiny, the objection is con- 
tinually brought up, that he leaves out 


the moral sentiment, that he does not 
even mention the word Duty in his 
scheme; that moral obligation, con- 


science, nay, the whole distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, seems utterly 
ignored by him; in a word, that he dis- 
cards Morality and substitutes Attrac- 
tion. 

Let us see if this be so; and in the 
first place let us ascertain what Con- 
science is, and what is meant by Duty, 
Moral Obligation, Right and 
That there are various and confused no- 
tions about it, that contradictory defini- 
tions have been given, shall not tempt us 
to deny that all these terms do cover a 
great fact in human life. 

Many speak of Conscience as the touch- 
stone which informs us what is right and 


Wrong. 


what is wrong, what to be courted, and 
what to be shunned. 
reflection shows us that it is one thing to 


But as a very little 


recognize the claims of the Right to our 
obedience, and quite another thing to as- 
certain what is right in all circumstances: 
that the one is purely a moral, while the 
other is purely an intellectual operation ; 
we may safely pass that definition by. 

the 
sense of moral obligation, as the inward 


Others speak of Conscience as 


monitor which always warns us not to 
neglect the consideration of absolute jus- 
lice, not to prefer the agreeable to the 
right, interest or pleasure te duty, im- 
pulse to law, and so forth ; a voice which 
always says: Thou oug/t, thou mus?, in- 
stead of only: Thou mayst, and It may 
be well for thee. ‘This definition may be 
sound as far as it goes; but it does not 
We feel 


a moral obligation, we receive an inward 


go to the bottom of the matter. 


intimation that we are in the wrong way, 
a startling consciousness well personified 
asa ‘‘ still small voice;’’ a warning, a 
painful, unsurmountable suspicion that 
all is not as it should be, and that it be- 
hoves us instantly to ascertain how things 
Should be. This isan experience of ours, 
whatever the scientific explanation of it. 
We name it conscience ; 
legitimate. 


this is perfeetly 
But then comes up the ques- 
tion, what ‘is the meaning of J ought? 
W hat binds us absolutely, in spite of mani- 
fold attractions and impulses plainly work- 
ing in us? 


obligation ¢ 


What constitutes this moral 
And why do we feel obliged 
ul we do not like it? 


This mysterious 
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unnameable 


and 


something is what! 
we would get at; and conscience is 


merely the name we give to its announce- 


ments of itself, to the 


alarm and 


pain it causes in our silent breasts.— 
but the 
the telegraphs to 


the understanding its first intimations of 


Conscience is magnetic throb 


by which soul 
duty violated, or in danger to be violated. 
For the thought of Duty always is a 
it forgets itself, 


very consciousness of duty passes, 


thought of danger, and 
the 
with the danger of its violation; so that 
were men perfect, doers of the law from 
never failing love thereof, they would 
cease to use the very name of Doty; the 
word belongs tothe peculiar dialect of 
an imperfect state. What blasphemy it 
were to say God does his duty! 

W hat then constitutes moral obligation, 
or what Is it, that mysterious something 
which will not be violated? Many things 
it is our interest to do; many things itis 
agreeable to do; many things we are al- 


most irrecoverably prone to do; and 
many things we are compelled by absolute 
necessity to do. But all this may be 
without the slightest sense of moral obli- 
gation; it does not raise the feeling of 
What does! 


the only answer we conceive, is found 


I ought. The answer and 
precisely in this so-called materialistic 
and unprincipled philosophy of Fourier ; 
in his doctrine of Universal Unity, of 
the harmony of the passions, or attrac- 
tions, or the motive springs and stimu- 
lants in man’s nature, whose harmonious 
play results in the great central spring, 
the sentiment of Unity, whieh is equiv- 
alent to the religious sentiment, to the 
sentiment of Duty, to the highest motive 
ever prescribed by moralist or pietist for 
human conduct. Let us explain. 

But first we will remark that this so- 
wholly new or limited to 


lution ts not 


Fourier. No, it, or something in another 
form equivalent to it, only less complete- 
ly and less grandly stated, has already 
enjoyed wide acceptance in high quarters. 
Several of the moral philosophers, and 
especially Jouffroy, whose system has 
our oldest 
University, resolve the sense of obliga- 
the The 
sentiment of Unity, the demand for unity, 


been made the text-book in 


tion into sense of harmony. 
agreement, perfect order, correspondence, 
concord in all things, they suppose to lie 
at the very root of human consciousness ; 


and the instant the soul discovers that the 


harmony of all things, that the perfect | 


Order of the universe will be marred and 
violated by its own act, that instant does 
it shrink back as if it touched a thorn; 
that instant does it feel this sense of obli- 
gation, this foree of duty, this painful 
monitor of Conscience. 

ny, and wrong is discord. It is the only 


solution ever given which could stand the 


Right is harmo- | 
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test of criticism. ‘The sou] of man does 
recognize the title of Universal Harmony, 
Fitness, Order, to its entire obedience; and 
it recognizes no other title whatsoever. 
Does this destroy the sense of moral ob- 
ligation, conscience, duty! No, it only 
explains and verifies them. 

Now it only remains to us to translate 
this into the language of the philosophy 
of Fourier, to find a better statement of it. 

Fourier deseribes the Soul, in its inte- 
gral and undivided essenee, to be Love, as 
God is Love. And in its complete and 
perfect action it is governed by one mo- 
tive, in which are summed up all the mo- 
tives that are known, which is the senti- 
ment and the desire for Unity with all 
things, and accordingly with God. This 
he calls the passion of Uniryism; and it 
never slumbers, for it is our very life; it 
lies at the bottom of all our more partial, 
and imperfeet impulses and actions. It 
cries out as if the whole harmony of the 
universe were violated, as if the very 
universal heart were wounded, whenever 
the special attractions of the soul make 
discord. It spreads pain, alarm, disquie- 
tude, and jeyless loneliness through all 
the ehambers of the mind; it jars the 
whole inner harmeny and allows no peaee- 
This passion of Unity-ism is the prima’ 
integral attraction of the soul, the collee 
ive gravitation, as it were, of al} its fac- 
ulties and springs towards the central 
Son, or God who is the Soa) of Unity. 
Blended in its composition, like the pris- 
matie colors in the white beam of light, 
which is its material correspondence, are 
the attractions or passions of 
man’s nature, which relate him to the va- 
rious objeets of his life, and like so many 
Eaeh 
of these passions, is a special determima- 
tion of that love which is eur essenee ; 
each an attraction to some special writy. 
Thus through the sense of ‘Paste the 
soul seeks unity with nature in the sphere 
of flavors ; through the sense of hearing 
it seeks unity with nature in the sphere 
of sounds, and finds the purest spiritual 
culture also in that harmony; through 
the passion of Friendship we seek unity 
with our fellows in those promiscuous 
groups, in which equality and cordial 
feeling reign; through Love, the unity 
of male and female spheres, without 
which life is incomplete, and every other 
uncentre., vexed and fruitless: 
through Ambition, or the Corporate Sen- 
timent, unity with men in_ hierarchical 
degrees of order ; and through the three 
Distributive Passions, as he calls them, 
unity the very laws of Order, 
through which alone is any unity possible 
in any of those other spheres. 

Now if we lived in a perfeet order of 
things, if all the objects of our attrae- 
tions were presented to us in harmony and 


special 


magnets draw him te his destiny. 


love 
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in timely Gui, eu none of them | aah. This higher and more “universal | 


were denied us, and none forced upon | attraction, seeking unity before all things, 


us beyond what we can bear, it is evident|is given man to be the balance-wheel 











we go farther and point out areal differ- 
ence between the associative faith and 
that which most prevails in those who 





. . ° | ons . 
that each of these passional springs of| among all his impelling forces. In Har-|look not beyond civilization. Perfect 
our being would act in harmony with all | mony it is simply the collective unity of| unity is what no man can establish 


the rest, and there would be unity and | them all, and dictates fullest freedom. In in himself alone. 


peace and virtue in the man. Attraction | 


would be law enough. 


fulfil itself unconsciously. 
would have no need to cry out or protest ; 


The obligation | 
which all souls owe to Harmony would | 
Unity-ism | 


it would feel its own strength with pure | 


joy in the hearty energy of each one of 
its members. 
gether for the accomplishment of the 
highest destiny of man. Then, indeed, 
while the principle of Duty would be in 
ful! force, it would be unconscious of it- 
self as Duty. The religion of constraint 
would become the religion of joy, and 
nothing could be holier than Attraction. 
All our knowledge of Duty, as such, 
comes from painful experience, where 


All things would work to- | 


Associationists are 
subversive periods, of antagonism and convinced that no man can be saved 
restraint, it speaks another language ; it | alone, that the human race must be 
self-sacrifice, the| redeemed together. Moral obligation 
suppression of whatever impulse would begins, as we have said, in the idea of 
It is a| harmony, of unity. Virtue, goodness, 
| salvation, are synonymous 
come and hold the other passions all in| with the being at one with all things. 
check. It is universally granted that all, Now the truest note makes discord, 
our actions proceed” from motives; and, Where the rest are out of tune ; and just 


commands restraint, 


be fatal to the general harmony. 
passion strong enough in itself to over- | true life, 


that what is called self-denial, duty, vir-| 80 in the passional or social world. The 


‘the slave of inclination, but the free ser- for himself. 


there has been some violation, some dis- | 
cord; we only understand another when | 


he uses the word, by reference to some 
painful history in our own lives. Perfect 
harmony lives its life out jovfully, and 
does not have to lash itself with J ought. 
Censciousness and Conscience (both des- 
ignated by the same word in the French 


tongue) are philosophically identical.— | 


When attraction becomes thwarted, false, 
one-sided, 
therefore conscious of itself, then we 
speak of conscience, and not before.— 
Thus the grounds of moral obligation lie 
only in the principle of Attraction, in 
the fact that the human soul (through its 
own attractions pivoting upon Unity) 
presupposes the unity of all things and 
its own obligation to preserve the same 
inviolate, as it would its life. 

But we are nof living in a perfect orde 
Attractions clash, mislead, and increase 
the chaos, however much they may seek 
harmony. Justly then it is declared dan- 
gerous for man to ‘ follow his attrac- 
tions.”” But what then? Does our pbhi- 


dangerous to Unity-ism, and 


losophy fail us? By no means ; and this) 
brings us to the point for which we have | 


been preparing. 


The doctrine of Passional Attraction | 


does not leave man unprovided with any 
moral guide or compass, in his present 
state of imperfection, and placed as he is 
in the midst of false, corrupting circum- 
stances. By the passion of Unity-ism, 
Fourier means every thing that moralists 
have always meant by Conscience, Daty, | 
Moral principle, the law of Absolute | 
Right, and so forth. This is sufficient | 
monitor and check, (without departing 
from the law of Attraction or introducing 


r.|ern himself wisely, and to walk upright, the lustre of the spiritual, 


| that really there is no difference between 


tue, is only the superseding of a lower isolated, individual theory of morals is 
motive by a higher, as the love of pleas-| full of contradictions. The most well- 
ure by the love of God. Now then what meaning, earnest person is continually 
matters it whether we say motive or at- liable to a conflict of duties, a strife 
traction? The moralist says: ‘‘ Be not which he can in no intelligent way settle 
Even the law of duty is by 
no means a clear guide, while society is 
Thus it is one du- 
universal harmony, which is the same ty of every man to earn means to support 


vant of principle.’’ Fourier would say : 


‘‘ Cherish the unitary passion, the love of false and incoherent. 


thing aus the love of God, and this will his family; it is another duty of the same 
keep the other passions or attractions aj] man to live for principle, for God and for 
If he obey the former call, 
act with perfect freedom, until their he must, to ensure success, sacrifice his 


in check, until it shall be safe for them to | humanity. 


blindest impulses shall converge with the high aims and principles at every step ; if 
he obey the latter, he must be content to 
Talk not therefore of the licentious fail materially. 


highest love of harmony.’ 
‘These two duties do not 
tendency of this doctrine of the passions. | converge, and it is in vain for him to 
There can be no stronger guarantee Strive alone to be a whole, true man. The 
against unbridled license, than to be im- doctrine of universal unity teaches us the 
'bued with the essential spirit of this phi- Solidarity of the race; that society must 
Has not he who believes in the | be re-orgauized upon the basis of mutual 
unity of all things, who feels it to be the , C®-eperation and unity of interests.— 
paramount demand of his whole nature,| Then, and then only will this confliet of 
who represents the only true life to him- duties be resolved ; then will all our du- 


losophy. 


self under thes formula of passional har- | Hes converge and help each other; them 
discharging our duty to our material 
'est motive which a man can have, to gov- | Nature, we shall not degrade and cloud 
then will 
and undefiled? His is the motive which each noblest, and most disinterested act 
alone has any right to be called virtue. Tedound to our own interest ; 


mony, — has not he the strongest, pur- 


then we 
Not from blind deference to precepts or Shall not have io be selfish worldlings im 
example, not from fear, not from selfish | order to secure a material foot-hold in 
calculation, but from disinterested love of life, nor helpless theoretic dreamers, tole- 
harmony, of order, of God’s holy law, rated as exceptional cases by the world, in 
from the love that ‘‘ casteth out fear,’’ is, order to be thorough-going and whole- 
he moved to restrain his rampant and cha- | hearted Christians. And thus does Fou- 
otic tendencies, and to establish order in| tier’s doctrine accord entirely with the 
| himself, that he may the more effectually _idea which has been held up, but poorly 
| promote the coming of the great day of | realized, in all ages, by the Church — the 
| universal peace and harmony for all idea of Humanity as one body, of which 
| men. | Christ is the head. 


mi ‘ tr 
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here to discuss, and we have room for but a| j, published simultaneously at New York and 
word. ‘Thus far we have aimed to show | Boston, by the American Union oF Associa- 


TIONISTS, every Saturday morning. Office in 
| New York, BurRGEss, STRINGER & Co., No. 





One more word seems necessary, to do| = 
: 
| full justice to what we have undertaken | 


| Associationists and the universal convic- | 222 Broadway; in Boston, Crospy & Nicnors, 


tions of mankind upon the subject of, 


any other agency,) upon any special at- | 
traction which, missing the wholesome | 


counterpoises of true Order, blindly rush- | every one accountable to God and to him- 
es to excess and proves an element of dis- | self, until there 1s harmony. 


111 Washington Street. 


; So Trerms.—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 
moral responsibility ; that Unity-ism, the | for six months. payable invariably in advance. 


key-note of passional harmony, holds | !¢ copies for Fifteen Dollars. 
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